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Some cf the important citrus troubles are shown on the Grapefruit Leaf used as our trade 
mark. At left is the adult White Fly, next the Rust Mite, near the tip the Purple Scale, and 
in the upper middle the disease kncwn as Scab of Grapefruit. All but Scab are shown more or 
less enlarged. 
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FICO INSECTICIDES 
Mix With Hard Water! 


F | C0-60-- Siker Flies and ie Insects can be used with Lime- 


FI C 0-2 0-- For Cottony Cushion Scale and Mealy Bugs. 


LIME-S ULPHUR SOLUTION-- For Spiders, Mites and Scab. 
FICO-SULFUR-- For same purpose as Lime-Sulphur Solution. _. 
R OLLE R SPRA YE RS-- At Factory Prices---The Ideal Sprayer. 
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Florida Insecticide Company 
Apopka and Haines:City, Florida 
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Plowing is Play for the “OLDSMAR” Owner. 





This sturdy little Garden 


Tractor will do your plowing 


your work is done you can 
run it in the shed and forget 
it until you have more work 


to do. 


Let us tell you more about 
this Wonderful Little $375 


Tractor. 





} Oldsmar Tractor Company, Oldsmar, Florida. 
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in less time and at less ex- 
pense than a Mule, and when 
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Paige Motor Trucks 


The Most Serviceable Truck in America 


The Paige nameplate is a guarantee of fair dealing and honest manufacturing. 
As a hall mark of quality, it is trusted and respected in every corner of the 
globe. That nameplate on a truck is a very practical form of insurance. It af- 
firms that every dollar of investment is protected by a company that has never 
failed to meet its obligations. Sold in one and one-half, two and one-half and 
three and one-half ton sizes. 


Paige Automobiles 
The Most Beautiful Car in America 


If you contemplate purchasing a Paige car, let us suggest that you book your 
order immediately. We are avxious to serve you, but our allotment is limited, 


and your order now will insure delivery. 5-passenger, 7-passenger and Sport 
Models. 


Eagle Motor Car Company 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
A. L. Halbauer Phone 3334 405 Lafayette St. 
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Big Development in florida 
Citrus Groves 


Never perhaps in the _ history of 
Florida, certainly not in recent years, 
has there been the amount of de- 
velopment in citrus properties that is 
now evident throughout the counties 
of the Florida citrus belt. 

With the numerous and extensive 
plantings of new groves in the high- 
land regions of the state during the 
past two years, many citrus men had 
believed that the high tide of citrus 
development had been attained. But 
men who are in close touch with the 
situation, are now confident that even 
greater plantings have been made 
during the winter just past and are 
now being carried over into the 
spring planting season, than even the 
extensive plantings of 1918 and 1919. 

So great have been these plantings 
and so heavy the demand for nursery 
stock, that the nursery companies, 
even though they had prepared for 
continued heavy operations, were 
wholly unprepared for the unprece- 
dented demand made upon them for 
stock. 

Young trees by the thousands, tens 
and even hundreds of thousands, have 
been bought up by eager buyers, un- 
til practically .all nurseries in the 
state report an exhaustion of stocks. 
Not only have the Florida nurseries 
been called upon to supply the heavy 
plantings of Florida groves, but they 
have also been requisitioned for 
stock for sections of.the Gulf Coast 
region and the lower Rio Grande val- 
ley, one Florida nursery reporting 
the sale of more than 100,000 trees 
in one block to fruit men of Browns- 
ville, Texas. 

A trip through the citrus sections 


of Orange, Polk, Lake, Pinellas, De- 
Soto, Manatee 
counties brings visual evidence to 
even the most casual observer of the 
great development now being carried 
on by grove owners and development 
companies. 

But, while the evidence of the won- 
derful development is thus plainly to 
be seen, the stranger naturally seeks 
the reason. 

“Why,” asks the tourist or the 
visitor from the north, “‘should such 
an enormous acreage of new groves 
be planted?” 

And “will not this extensive in- 
crease in acreage operate to decrease 
the profits by flooding the markets 
with fruit which cannot be absorbed 
through natural channels?” 

The answer to the first query may 
be found in the charm and beauty of 
Florida and the fascinating influence 
of citrus culture on the minds of all 
who delight in outdoor labor and the 
charm of rural association. 

That there is a possibility of flood- 
ing the market with citrus fruits by 
overproduction is a danger so far re- 
moved as to have no terrors for the 
citrus planter of the present day. 

For, while it is true that the many 
thousands of acres of new groves and 
millions of new trees, once brought 


.into bearing, will greatly swell Flor- 


ida’s production of citrus fruits, the 
ever-increasing demand for such 
fruits makes it plain that any possi- 
ble production of Florida groves for 
many years to come will be met by a 
demand equal to, if not in excess of, 
the increasing supply. 


Many influences have been and 


and Hillsborough © 


still are at work to foster this de- 
mand. Not the least of these was 
the war, which taught the people the 
excellence of citrus fruits for table 
use in place of many inferior dishes 
to which the public had become ac- 
customed by long usage but of which 
they were denied by the exigencies of 
the war. Once accustomed to- the 
use of citrus as a table delicacy, the 
people will be slow to unlearn the 
wisdom of a fruit diet taught ‘them 
by the war. In many homes grape- 
fruit has superceded the ~ manufac- 
tured breakfast foods to an extent 
which has banished these latter pro- 
ducts from many tables and made 
them of less frequent appearance 
upon others. 

The doctors, too, have discovered, 
or-rather they have passed ~-on to 
their patients a knowledge of some- 
thing which they themselves have 
long known—the healthful proper- 
ties of citrus fruits when used as a 
regular diet in the home. Not only 
as an antidote for many ills of the 
flesh, but still more as a prevent- 
ive, citrus fruits have come to be 
recognized as an invaluable: aid to 
nature in maintaining the human 
body in a state of 100 per cent effi- 
ciency. 

Grapefruit, limes and lemons; or- 
anges, tangerines and satsumas have 
each come to play a part in the do- 
mestic economy of thousands of 
households as regular daily articles 
of diet, where formerly they” were 
strangers, or at best but “occasional 
visitors. 

So it is that the wise grower, the 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Cultural Irrigation of Citrus 


Groves 


By D. @. Badsell, Pomologist, formerly of 
a. S. Department of Agriculture 


Springtime for the citrus grower 
commences about the first of Febru- 
ary, for shortly after this the new 
growth makes its appearance, upon 
which the bloom is soon formed and 
the season’s crop set. The abundance 
and virility of this bloom is not 
greatly affected by the usual grove 
treatments at this time, -but is prin- 
cipally dependent upon the fertiliza- 
tion and care of the grove during the 
preceding year. If this has been ade- 
quate, the bloom wood growth should 
be vigorous, and with well nourished 
trees the bloom may be expected to 
set a good crop of fruit. Whether 
this new crop continues to grow and 
stick, or whether it lacks sufficient 
plant food to prevent its getting yel- 
low and dropping off, is determined 
partly by the character of the Jan- 
uary-February fertilization, and 
partly by the culture of the grove 
soil, 

Citrus trees, like other plants, can 
only take up their chemical plant 
foods from the soil in solution. No 
matter how rich the particular soil 
may be naturally or artificially, if 
there is not enough moisture present 
in it, the trees will not be able to get 
the necessary food from the soil. An 
abundant supply of soil moisture is 
absolutely essential for successful re- 
sults in growing the fruit. In the 
dry-farming regions of the northwest, 
farmers till the soil for an entire 
season, keeping up a dust mulch to 
conserve the scant rainfall and thus 
save it to grow a crop the next year. 
This is an extreme type of cultural 
irrigation made necessary by the de- 
ficiency of the normal precipitation 
in those regions for crop growth. 

In Florida the annual rainfall is 
around 52 inches, about five or six 
times that of the dry-farming  re- 
gions, yet. even this. amount is not 
enough when it is coupled with negli- 
gent cultural methods seen in many 
groves. The majority of: citrus soils 
in Florida are sandy soils ranging 
from dark black humus filled loams, 
to light-colored sterile sands running 
as high as 98 per cent sand. The 
former is a much better water holder 
than the latter, but even the better 
classes of loamy sands are poor 


water holders as compared with the 
clays, silts, and more finely divided 
soils of other sections and more care 


must therefore be taken to improve 
the conservation of soil moisture in 
our citrus soils. 

Artificial irrigation is usually an 
expensive undertaking, and except 
in a few instances where the trees are 
very closely planted, may be con- 
sidered of doubtful advantage. The 
more trees and grass.there are to 
pump the moisture from the soil, the 
more necessary it becomes to supple- 
ment the natural rainfall with arti- 
ficial irrigation. Most groves in Flor- 
ida are planted with the trees twen- 
ty, twenty-five, or thirty feet apart, 
and in such plantings artificial or 
supplementary irrigation is unneces- 
sary. With liberal fertilization and 
intensive cultivation the natural rain- 
fall is sufficient to grow large regu- 
lar crops of fruit in our groves. 

Starting about the first of Febru- 
ary the ground should be thoroughly 
cultivated, either harrowed or disced, 
depending upon the presence or ab- 
sence of trash to work in, and this 
cultivation should be repeated every 
week or ten days and continued about 
to the time the rainy season sets in. 
Particular attention should be di- 
rected toward cultivation after each 
rain, just as soon as the top soil be- 
comes dry enough to form a dust 
mulch when harrowed. Groves con- 
sistently treated in this way will go 
through droughts without turning a 
leaf, when groves poorly cultivated 
will show much withering. Wither- 
ing causes the fruit development to 
stop, and frequently the fruit drops. A 
constant and abundant supply of soil 
moisture along with adequate fertili- 
zation, insures a large healthy growth 
of leaves and wood, and upon the 
character, and amount of such growth 
depends the size of the next year’s 
crop set. No effort should be spared 
to grow a maximum crop of wood. 
growth between the first of February, 
and the following summer, and in- 
tensive cultivation is one of_the es- 
sentials. 


From the first of July or there- 
abouts, to the first of October, we 
normally have a rainy season run- 
ning from three to five inches month- 
ly precipitation, and during this sea- 
son cultivation should be stopped in 
order to secure a maximum growth 
of leguminous cover crop on pine-_ 
land soils, and to protect the top 








soil from the hot sun which would 
over- heat it, injuring the citrus roots, 
and killing the soil bacteria which 
are of vital importance. - Without an 
abundant supply of soil bacteria all 
organic commercial fertilizer, sul- 
phate of ammonia, grass and cover 
crops, would be so much useléss dead 
material, as each requires the action 
of certain soil bacteria to transform 
them into available plant food which 
may be assimilated by the citrus 
tree. Such bacteria require moist, 
well-drained soils as an environment, 
and become very numerous under 
favorable conditions in _ soils well 
filled with humus. It is thought that 
the absence of such beneficial bac- 
teria may be responsible for some 
of the physiological diseases common 
to the citrus tree; it is further found 
that on soils which are so sterile that 
one cannot grow a good crop of grass 
or other cover crop thereon, a liberal 
application of barnyard manure will 
introduce the essential soil bacteria 
and make possible the growth of 
large covercrops. 

The introduction and continued 
growth of such bacteria, is to a large 
extent dependent upon cultural irri- 
gation and methods of its application. 


“In the fall after the cover crop has 


been grown, it should be cut and al- 
lowed to dry on .top of the soil for 
perhaps a couple of weeks, and then 
plowed under to a depth of three to 
three and a half inches on Pineland 
soils. From this time on cultural ir- 
rigation should be maintained, 
though the intervals between harrow- 
ings may be lengthened as the rain- 
fall becomes less, and in order to 
avoid any undue stimulation of the 
grove trees as the time for cold 
weather and possible frost damage 
draws near. A clean cultivated grove 
in the winter is less subject to cold 
damage than one left in sod, as sur- 
face grass holds considerable mois- 
ture which during a freeze is rapidly 
evaporated by the accompanying high 
winds and thus lowers the tempera- 
ture below that on contiguous lands 
well harrowed. 

Under the present conditions of 
scarce, high-priced labor especially, 
care should be taken to select the 
most efficient tools for maintaining 
intensive culture. Wide-draught 


(Continued on page 23 
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THE MARKET OUTLOOK 

In order to look forward generally it is necessary to 
begin by looking backward a bit. In the face of rather 
slow markets and a large volume of fruit movements the 
rapid spread of influenza exerted large effect in bolster- 
ing up citrus prices last month. Along with the spread 
of the epidemic one large shipping factor broke loose in 
the big markets with half-page newspaper advertisements 
which literally drove the public to citrus fruits. It was 
natural this organization perhaps should profit through 
the recommendation of its own fruit, but every shipper 
shared in the advanced prices to considerable extent. 

For some reason the effect of these advertisements 
was considerably more pronounced in New York than in 
the other auction markets where advertising also ap- 
peared. These other markets showed some effect, but 
the response of New York apparently was instantaneous 
and remarkably good. Orange prices shot up at once, 
and for the first time really during this winter’s season 
shippers saw a substantial and anxious market for or- 
anges. This lasted for several days, then came one of 
the worst blizzards in New York’s history and for a num- 
ber of days the market was at a standstill through in- 
ability to move fruit. When activities reopened stocks 
largely had been cleared out, and, the demand continuing 
excellent, we had the spectacle of perhaps one of the 
largest absorptions of citrus fruits by a single market, 
and at high prices, which shippers ever have known. 

In a way New York set the pace for the rest of the 
country, and other markets took courage through New 
York’s example and were inclined to pay good prices for 
the first time during this shipping season. One line of 
oranges brought $10 a box in the Boston market at one 
time, probably setting the record price for that market. 
All might have gone well, and the era of high prices con- 
tinued, had not such tremendous offerings continued to 
be shoved at New York buyers. In the face of the trem- 
endous quantities of citrus fruit which continued. to of- 
fer it was only natural to expect the market to react to 
a lower level. Following reaction the market seems to 
have settled to a more stable basis: It seems reasonable 
to predict prices will continue along more conservative 
lines for the next thirty days. 

Offerings of California navels may be expected in in- 
creasing quantities and of good quality. Also, our econ- 
omists are beginning to tell us that the peak of high 
prices for foodstuffs in every line has been passed. The 
wise ones are looking for lower price levels gradually on 


zation that retrenchment is necessary. Extravagant 
ideas gradually are passing. Of course, it will require 


a long time for every commodity gradually to strike its 
pre-war level, but perishable commodities seemingly are 
destined to lead the downward march. Unfortunately 
the cost of production never has had much to do with 
the selling price of perishable foodstuffs. Once they are 
ripe, and there is necessity for shipment, it is not pos- 
sible to stimulate prices by holding back. Everyone down 
the line knows this, with the result that growers of per- 
ishable foodstuffs cannot always share in the profits 
some times made in non-perishable lines. 


Grapefruit were included in the influenza advertise- 
ments earlier mentioned, but for some reason the public 


did not respond as readily to grapefruit. We have had 
a period of more active demand for grapefruit and more 
widespread distribution. Yet the supply at all times has 
fully kept up to the demand, if it has not exceeded it. 
Also, the public has not shown great interest in grape- 
fruit this season. Undoubtedly blame can be put on the 
sugar shortage at the beginning, and on the inferior, un- 
ripe fruit which during the fall and early winter made 
itself offensive to consumers, Seemingly there is no rea- 


son to look for any upward price tendancy in grapefruit 
at any time in the near future. 


Tangerines and fancy citrus fruits have done excep- 
tionally well and there is every indication the larger mar- 
kets will continue to absorb them at most satisfactory 
prices. Perhaps the outstanding development in connec- 
tion with tangerines in the last few months has been the 
increasing demand for them in smaller markets, which 
heretofore have been very cautious about taking hold of 
them. 

The extraordinary advertising and sales effort put 
forth in some quarters to boost lemons has had some ef- 
fect. Still it has not been enough to offset the unseating 
of John Barleycorn. The loss of lemon consumption 
through closing of the saloon trade has been extremely 
heavy. Warm weather, which may be considered ‘“‘lem- 
onade weather,” is going to help a lot. But it will take 
some time to replace the lemon consumption lost through 
the demise of the bar trade. 

The uncertain factor in the present situation is the car 
The car shortage seems to have become semi- 
chronic. Shippers blame the railroad men and they, in 
turn, blame the weather. Of course, if the present acute 
car shortage in Florida continues and spreads to Cali- 
fronia the resulting curtailments of shipments may aid in 
maintaining high price levels, or even result in higher 
levels through inability to supply the demand. 


shortage. 


BACK TO: THEIR OWNERS 


With the railroads returned to their owners, govern- 


ment control withdrawn, and pre-war conditions ostensib- 
ly prevailing, shippers of citrus fruits, in common with 
other heavy shippers, are asking themselves what the ef- 


fect may be upon general transportation facilities. 
Being of a class which is uniformly optimistic, citrus 
shippers are hoping that the change from federal to pri- 
vate management may afford relief from some of the 
vexing problems with which they have been confronted 
for the past two years under government control. 
Whether this hope is based upon sound judgment or is 
merely the outgrowth of the long-fostered belief that any 
change must afford improvement, remains to be seen. 
While under government control, the railroads were 
managed ostensibly by federal officials, but in reality by 
men formerly in the employ of the railroads and still re- 


every commodity. The high cost of living seems to have 
exceeded itself, and the pace set for the average house- 
holder seems to have driven the householder to a reali- 


taining their connection therewith. To what extent these 
men, acting in the dual capacity of agents of the govern- 
ment and representatives of the roads actually endeav- 
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ored to serve the public interests is a mooted question. 
Many, perhaps most, of them doubtless tried honestly to 
give the most efficient service possible, yet it cannot be 
gainsaid that some at least among them used their posi- 
tion to embarrass the government by spreading anti-gov- 
ernment-control propaganda if in no other manner. 

The public has been told that government operation 


of the railroads was a failure, a statement in which the 
public readily concurred. But. to what extent this fail- 


ure may have been chargeable to lack of co-operation on 
the part of the road owners is problematical. 

During the past three months the railroads have been 
active in calling attention to the heavy burdens which 
they will incur with the return of the properties to pri- 
vate ownership. Two points have been stressed. The im- 
perative need of the roads for greater revenues, and the 
inadequacy of equipment for handling the increased busi- 
néss of the country. Incidentally, the federal govern- 
ment is blamed in a measure for both of these conditions. 

If, with the roads again under private management, 
an increased efficiency of service is noticeable, the own- 
ers will be in position to say: ‘I told you so.”’ On the 
other hand, should no immediate improvement be shown, 
they have by their publicity campaign paved the way for 
an alibi. They can, and doubtless will, charge the fault 
to conditions inherited with the return of the roads from 
the government. Time, months, perhaps years, of time, 
it will be said, may be required to unscramble the eggs 
so effectively scrambled by the railroad administration. 

So. while citrus shippers are hoping for the best, it 
is well enough to be prepared for the worst. The next 
few months promise to be busy times with the national 
and state railroad commissions, and it behooves the wise 
shipper to keep his machine well oiled and a clear track 
to the official headquarters of the men who are supposed 
to aid the shipper in. solving his transportation problems. 
This is no time for laxity, and the shipper who takes too 
much for granted may have a heavy reckoning to pay. 


The grower and shipper of citrus fruits is hoping that 
the return of the railroads to private owenrship may re- 


sult in increased efficiency of service. But he has been 
bitten so often that he will not be unduly surprised 


should his dream of ample cars and quick service fail to 
come true. 


CITRUS DEVELOPMENT 


The Citrus Industry devotes considerable space this 
month to citrus development in the state of Florida, with 
especial reference to such development in Lake county. 
No industry in the state means so much to the state as a 
whole as does the citrus industry, and the present great 
expansion in the scope of citrus culture in the state can- 
not but be of interest to every reader of The Citrus Indus- 
try and to every well-wisher of the state. 

* No one, we believe, can read the story of the develop- 
ment in this line now going on, without gaining a new 
insight into the possibilities o \2:e ‘uture as represented 
by the growth of citrus fruits. This deveiupment is gen- 
eral throughout the citrus belt, and there is 1\ot a coun- 
tyin South Florida-which -is not feeling the magic touch 
ofthis transformation. 

‘Lake county, situated in the center of the centra? 
lake region is’ a typical citrus producing center. It is 
one of tiie ideal citrus sections of the state, and as such 
is jnow: commanding attention from the vast amount of 
citkus development under way. 

, In presenting the story-of the development of the 
citrus industry, both. in- the state and in Lake county, 
particular attention has been given to presenting the 
truth in a clear and: simple manner. No exaggeration 


has any effort been made to 
paint a picture which might be construed as in 
any manner misleading. The citrus industry in Florida 


is undergoing a wonderful expansion. The truthful, un- 
adorned story of that expansion is what The Citrus In- 


dustry in this issue has endeavored to present. 


has been permitted, nor 
word 


FLORIDA ESCAPES FREEZE 


has again come through unscathed from a 
threatened ‘“freeze’’ which caused many a citrus grower 


an uneasy right or two. On February 29, the govern=- 
ment weather observers sent out warnings predicting a 
heavy freeze throughout the citrus belt in Florida, with 
heavy frost to the extreme southern end of the peninsula. 

Growers, warned of the threatened ‘“‘freeze,”’ made 
rt to protect their trees. Every precaution pos- 
was feared that much damage 


Florida 


everv effo 
sible was taken, yet it 
might result. 

But although the mercery went down below freezing 
at some points in the belt and reached the freezing point 
at.others, it is believed by the best posted growers and 
shippers that the groves, even among the smaller and 
younger plantings, sustained little or no damage. 

The weather through February had been unseasonablv 

and trees had been slow in budding, very little bud 
It is by reason of this late- 
from injury is attrib- 


cool 
showing on any of the groves. 
ness in budding that the freedom 
utable. 
Thus, 
a threatened 
the indications now 
growing and bearing period in the 


again, have the Florida groves come through 
“freeze’’ without appreciable damage, and 
are that the groves will go into the 
very best of condition. 


One Polk county grower who has been planting. and 


selling groves for the past quarter of a century is now 
engaged in the biggest planting project of his entire cit- 
rus career—the planting of 120 acres of land which a 
rear ago was “‘raw”’ forest. This is but one of hundreds 
of big groves being planted in the Florida citrus belt. 


CITRUS AT THE FAIRS 


The big event of the past month in citrus circles, in- 
deed, the big event of the season, was the Tenth National 
Orange Show at San Bernardino, Cal., where the finest 
array of citrus fruits ever shown “‘under one roof” was 
brought together. 

But while this big show 
in citrus circles, it no means the only event of 
the kind in whieh citrus interested. 
there 
district and 


mid-winter 


was the outstanding event 
was by 
men and women are 
r great displays of 
state, fairs and ex- 
positions, while in Florida the fairly 
teemed with displays of citrus fruits sueh as have seldom 
been seen.even in that famed and favored section. 

The Sub-Tropical Mid-Winter Fair. and Exposition at 
Orlando exceeded former efforts in the display of. citrus 
fruits. The South Florida Fair at Tampa never exhibited 
a greater or finer display of citrus fruits, while the small- 
er county and district fairs at Fort Myers, Bradentown. 
Largo, and other towns in.the Florida citrus belt put on 
displays which were .a revelation to the winter visitors 
as well as @ surprise to-many “natives.” 

With the exception of the National Orange Show, none 
of these ‘fairs ang “expositions were devoted exclusively 
to the display -of cittus, iriits, yet in each of them citrus 

was the central attractioy ané-formed by far the major 
portion of the display. 

The outstanding feature at each of these shows was 
the superior excellence of the fruits shown, attesting the 
improvement which is being made by growers through 
improved. methods of cultivation and handling. 


were othe 
county 


Even in California, 
citrus fruits at 


fairs 
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Jake County--In the Deart of 
the Lake Region 


Occupying a geographical position 
in the exact center of the famed Cen- 
tral Lake Region of Florida, Lake 
county enjoys an ideal location from 
the standpoint of the citrus grower. 
With its more than fourteen hundred 
lakes, each bearing a distinctive name 
of its own, the atmosphere is so tem- 
pered by the warm waters of these 
numerous lakes that killing frosts are 
seldom known. 

Even on the few occasions when 
Old Boreas comes blustering down 
from the north and batters down the 
barriers erected by nature to check 
the fury of his wrath, he is seldom 
able to overcome the neutralizing ef- 
fect of the water and usually goes 
his way leaving but little trace of 
his visitation in his path. 

Indeed, so free is Lake county 
from killing frosts that. there may 
be seen standing today on the shores 
of one of the many hundred of beau- 
tiful lakes, a grand old grove of or- 
ange trees which came through the 
“‘big freeze’’ of twenty-five years ago 
entirely unscathed. Not a twig was 
touched, not a bloom blasted by the 
cold, and today this grove is among 
the noted producing groves of the 
state. 

This is the old Compton grove, 
just on the outskirts of beautiful 
Clermont, and is visited every year 
by hundreds of visitors who have 


heard the story of its wonderful pro- 
ductivity. 

But it is not alone her lakes which 
makes Lake county an ideal field of 
operation for discriminating growers. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres of 
high rolling hills, a top dressing of 
sandy soil underlaid by clay, nature’s 
own. citrus garden, here lie tempt- 
ingly to the hand of him who would 
cultivate this delicious fruit under 
the most favorable conditions. 

Now claiming rank as third in the 
production of citrus fruits among the 
counties of Florida, and making a 
close race for second place—a dis- 
tinction which Lake hopes to attain 
within another year, it is evident that 
man has and is meeting nature half 
way in utilizing the advantages so 
richly bestowed upon this favored re- 
gion. 

As would naturally be expected 
from its ideal location, its generous- 
lv productive citrus soil, its market- 
ing facilities and the enterprising 
9nd progressive spirit of its people, 
citrus easily ranks first among the 
productions of the county. 

Lake county, according to latest 
available and authoritative data, had 
1 total bearing acreage of 10,000 in 
citrus fruits, and a non-bearing acre- 
‘ce of 2,000. On these acres were 
srown nearly 700,000 bearing trees 
and 125,000 non-bearing trees. The 


number of individuals and distinct 
corporations engaged in citrus cul- 
ture was 2,534, 

For the care of the citrus crop of 
the county, valued in round numbers 
at $4,000,000 annually, there is at 
excellent system of packing houses, 
distributing agencies and transpor- 
tation facilities. Numerous local 
branches of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change are located at advantagéous 
points throughout the county, giving 
adequate service to members of this 
organization, while independent pack- 
ers and buyers also maintain pack- 
ing houses and distributing agencies 
in many of the towns of the county. 

But, while Lake county is one df 
the oldest sections of the present cit- 
rus producing section of the state, 
and while it is now recognized as 
one of the foremost counties in cit- 
rus production, it may be said that 
the industry here is still in its in- 
fancy. For every acre of available, 
high grade citrus land now in culti- 
vation, there are ten equally as good 
citrus acres lying idle, still bearing 
the native pine and oak burden of 
its natural state. 

But this is a condition which is of 
the present. Hundreds of new groves 
are being planted, and thousands of 
acres of “raw” forest land are be- 
ing transformed into beautiful bear- 
ing groves. So great, indeed, is the 


development now in progress that 
even that most ably posted gentle- 
man, W. B. Powell, secretary of the 
Lake County Chamber of Commerce, 
with headquarters in Tavares, re- 
fused to venture an estimate as to 
the number of acres now being pre- 
pared for planting or the number of 
young trees purchased by Lake coun- 
ty growers. -When any proposition 
becomes too great for Willis Powell 
to venture an estimate, it is far be- 
yond the capacity of any mere field 
man of The Citrus Industry. 

But, while venturing no estimate 
as to the number, Mr. Powell was 
ready with his usual courtesy to show 
The Citrus Industry man about the 
county and let him see with his own 
eyes the wonderful evidences of de- 
velopment which are apparent on ev- 
ery hand. 

Taking Tavares, the county seat, 
as the center of observation, a trip 
through the county to Eustis and 
Mount Dora and Lake Gem on the 
east, to Leesburg on the west, and 
to Clermont and Groveland on the 
south, thoroughly convinced the 
writer that Lake county is the peer 
of any of its sister counties in the 
citrus belt, and that unless unprece- 
dented efforts are made by the two 
leaders in citrus acreage and pro- 
duction, they will be passed within 
the next few years by this new con- 
tender for citrus honors. 

The late “freeze” which did great 
damage in many sections not far re- 
mote from favored Lake county, did 
practically no damage in this coun- 
ty. A visit by the writtr to many 
sections of Lake county on the sec- 
ond day following the “freeze’’ failed 
to develop any evidence of material 
damage by the frost. In only one 
grove, a very young budded grove 
on low land, was any evidence of 
damage to be seen, and even here, 
the injury was so slight as to be pro- 
nounced negligible by experts. 

Even the most tender vegetation, 
where favorably situated, came 
through without damage. One thir- 


ty-acre watermelon field, with plants - 
-brightly painted pictures of its beau- 


standing an inch and one-half high, 
was_untouched by the frost, while 


an. adjoining field of beans was as - 


greeh and thrifty as though no 
threat of frost had ever been heard. 
In’ some léss favored fields a portion 
of the crop of most tender vegeta- 
tion showed signs of damage; but in 
no Case was the injury great. 

_ And this reminds that while Lake 
county is primarily and essentially 
a citrus producing county, citrus is 
by no means its only production, for 
many acres are devoted to trucking 
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and general farming, many of the 
citrus growers going in for these fea- 
tures of farm work as “side lines.” 
As may be expected from a county 
devoted so largely to citrus fruits, 
the people are progressive and enter- 
prising. Evidence of this progress is 
nowhere more plainly seen than in 
the excellent system of county high- 


-ways maintained by the county. 


Something more than two hundred 
miles of hard-surfaced roads connect 
the numerous towns and postoffices 
of the county. These roads consist 
of brick, clay-oil and sand-clay roads. 
The latter, through the excellent sys- 
tem of maintenance in vogue and rig- 
idly enforced by the county commis- 
sioners, are kept in a state of repair 
which makes them as hard and 
smooth as the best of asphalt or 
brick. No dereliction in duty is per- 
mitted, and the road overseers are 
kept constantly busy with the up- 
keep of their particular sections of 
the roads. 

Few sections of Florida, even in 
the wonderful citrus belt, with its 
many fine systems of brick and as- 
phalt pavement, afford the motorist 
greater opportunity for enjoyment 
than a drive over Lake county’s ex- 
cellent highways. Curving about the 
shores of beautiful lakes, winding 
among the pretty valleys, climbing 
the high hills over easy grades which 
permit of the constant use of the 
“high,” such a drive affords a sense 
of pleasure unknown to the motorist 
who confines his drives to the monot- 
ony of the flat countries. 

From the summit of some of the 
highest of these “‘Florida Alps,” the 
motorist may see numerous lakes 
nestled among the shady bowers of 
oak or reflecting the trunks of state- 
ly pines. Far as the eye can reach, 
often for a distance of thirty miles 
or more, this. beautiful panorama of 
of hill and dell and lake, of native 
forest and model orange grove, 
spreads out to captivate and charm. 

After viewing the beauties of this 
central county of the central lake re- 
gion, one ceases to wonder at the 


ties so glowingly described by resi- 
dents and. visitors. Certainly in all 
Florida with its many beauties and 
attractions, no place is to be found 
which can excell Lake county with 
its myriad of enticing charms. 
With all these advantages, both 
natural and man-made, with its un- 
equaled attractions of climate, soil 


‘@nd scenery, with its abundance of 


fish and game, its orange groves, its 
trucking and lumber interests, and 
above all with its hospitable, warm- 
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hearted, enterprising citizens, it is 
a wonder that Lake county has not 
yet attained that degree of promi- 
nence to which some of its neigh- 
boring counties lay claim. Nor can 
it well be understood why the lands 
of Lake county, so blessed of nature, 
are still obtainable at figures far 
below those ruling in many other 
sections of South Florida. Yet such 
is the case. , 

The answer probably is to be 
found in the fact that the citizens 
of Lake county heretofore have been 
content to enjoy the blessings which 
nature has so abundantly bestowed, 
without thought of adding to them 
the blessings which man himself 
must provide. 

But this is true no longer. The 
citizenry of Lake county are now 
alive to every interest, alert to every 
advantage. Henceforth Lake county 
will be known for what it is. Its 
advantages and its attractions will 
be heralded to the world. 

Back of this movement, and push- 
ing it to the utmost, stands the Lake 
County Chamber of Commerce, an 
organization designed to further the 
commercial interests of Lake coun- 
ty along every legitimate line. Back- 
ed by the Lake county board of com- 
missioners and supported by the live 
business men of the county, this or- 
ganization is doing a work which is 
attracting nation-wide attention and 
bringing hundreds of new and de- 
sirable citizens into the county from 
every section of the land. 

The officers: of the Lake County 
Chamber of Commerce, with head- 
quarters at Tavares, the county seat, 
are: W. M. Igou, president; G. G. 
Ware, vice-president; J. E. Mattocks, 
treasurer; W. B. Powell, secretary. 
The latter gentleman is one of the 
best known publicity men in the 
state. He was formerly connected 
with the Tampa Board of Trade and 
as publisher of the Clearwater Sun 
brought that city into great promi- 
nence. ~ He is largely responsible for 
the great work which is now being 
done by the Lake County Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Other“ commercial bodies of the 
county, which affiliate closely with 
the County. Chamber of Commerce, 
are: -Board of Trade, Clermont; 
Board of.:Trade, Eustis; Board of 
Trade, Fruitland Park; Board of 
Trade, Leesburg; Commercial Club, 
Mt. Dora; Board of Trade, Tavares: 
Board of Trade, Umatilla; Board of 
Trade, Groveland; Co-Operative Club, 
Mascotte. 

Each of the towns named is a 
thriving, progressive center of activ- 
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ity.. Most of them have well paved 
streets, electric lights, water sys- 
tems and other modern conveniences. 
In. addition to these principal towns, 
there are some thirty smaller towns 
and villages throughout the county, 
giving every section its business and 
social center and providing conven- 
ient market facilities for the grow- 
ers in the neighborhood. 


Transportation 

Lake county is traversed by the 
main line of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
Jacksonville-St. Petersburg branch. 

The Seaboard Air Line branch 
from Orlando to Wildwood to the 
mainline, and at Orlando to the A. 
C. h. 

The Atlantic Coast Line has a net 
work of rails in the county. A branch 
bisects the county seat and west from 
Sanford to Leesburg, connecting two 
main lines of that road in the state. 

Another branch runs from Lane 
Park, Tavares, Umatilla to Astor, in 
the northern part of the county. 

The Sandford-Trilby branch also 
connects the two main lines passing 
through Clermont, Groveland and 
Mascotte. 

The Tavares & Gulf railroad, with 
general headquarters at Tavares, op- 
erates a feeder for the Seaboard from 
Tavares to Clermont, also east to 
Winter Garden and Ocoee. 

St. Johns river service to Astor 
from Jacksonville-Sanford and _ in- 
termediate. 

Various boat lines connecting lake 
points to other Inke points, through 
rivers, canals and lakes. 

No other county has better rail 
and mail facilities, and transporta- 
tion by water to the sea is not far 


distant as told in another paragraph. 


Trans-Florida Caral 
From Lake county to the sea will 
soon be a reality. Congress has made 
the necessary appropriation for the 
project and the first lock is being 


, constructed at Moss Bluff. 


The Oklawaha river has its source 
in a chain of six lakes located in 
Lake county, viz: Lakes Apopka, 
Beauclair, Dora, Harris, Eustis and 
Griffin, having an aggregate of 130 
square miles, and connected with 


_ each other in the order named above 


- 


by small creeks and canals. The 
Oklawaha proper begins at the north 
end of Lake Griffin’ and flows in a 
general ‘northerly direction 66 miles, 
and then almost. due -east 20 miles, 
where itempties into the St. Johns 
rivér at Wekiwa-about 105 miles 
above the St. Johns bar. 

- 'This project will not only give wa- 
ter transportation to the great marts 
of the - nation, thereby ‘reducing 


freight .rates; but will reclaim much. 
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valuable land, rich in nitrogen and 
humus. 

It will open up 125 miles of lake 
coast in the county to water trans- 
portation and do for these points 
what the railroads have done for the 
interior; it will stimulate immigra- 
tion to these fertile lands. 

It will make the most picturesque 
route in the United States. The Ok- 
lawaha river trip from Silver Springs 
to Palatka has been enjoyed by 
countless thousands, but the continu- 
ation of the trip some 30 to 100 miles 
further will add to variety and ex- 
tent of the charm and beauty. 

Population and Wealth 

The estimated population is 15,- 
000. The last census made by the 
state in 1915 was 12,421, of which 
7,933 were white and 4,488 negroes. 
The population today is probably 11,- 
000 white and 4,000 negroes. The 
negro has been enticed North the 
past two years. The negroes are 
largely farmers and laborers, and 
are, as a rule good citizens. In towns 
they are segregated in their own 
quarters. 

According to the state census of 
1915 Lake county stands twenty- 
second in rank of population, and 30 
in rank on basis of population. per 
square mile, which is 10.1. Its ru- 
ral population is 6.8 per square mile. 

In cultivated area it stands 42 in 
rank of all counties in state, yet, ac- 
cording to the same authority, while 
Lake county has only 1.005 per cent 
of the cultivated land of the state it 
preduced in value 2.29 per cent of 
the farm, grove and garden crops, 
proving the fertility of the soil. 

Climatological 

The matter of weather is of no 
small consideration as it not only en- 
ters largely into the comfort and en- 
jo#ment of people, but in an agri- 
cultural and fruit growing section, 
it is a vital factor in the economy of 
farm and grove management. With- 
out a favorable climate no soil, how- 
ever rich, can be made to yield re- 
turns commensurate with the labor 


expended upon it. 


We append note of observations of 
a civil engineer covering a period of 
five years whose station is centrally 
located: 

Highest temperature in period of 
five years: ; 

98 degrees, August, 1916. 

Lowest temperature, same period, 
34 degrees, January, 1914. 

Average yearly precipitation . 50 
inches. , 

Number of clear days 267... 

Naturally, in a county so largely 
devoted to the growth and cultiva- 
tion of citrus fruits and so favorably 


blessed by nature in the matter of 


climate and soil. adapted to the best 
results in this line, Lake county has 
numerous citrus nurseries, large and 
small, and literally millions of young 
trees are grown annually to supply 
the stock required for new plantings 
in the citrus belt. The sales of these 
nurseries are by no means confined 
to the local trade, but shipments are 
made to all parts of Florida and even 
to far distant states, the present sea- 
son having witnessed a heavy ship- 
ment of citrus trees to the Texas 
field. 

Lake is a wealthy county, in which 
respect it does not differ from other 
citrus producing counties. This 
wealth and its distribution is shown 
in the heavy bank deposits, the banks 
of the county. holding more than two 
and one-half millions of dollars in 
local deposits. One of the notable 
signs of growth in banking in the 
county is shown by the Bank of 
Groveland, located at the little town 
of Groveland in the southern part of 
the county. This bank, of which Ar- 
thur Newett is cashier, has deposits 
in excess of $255,000,, a gain of more 
than 100 per cent in twelve months 
and an increase from $13,668 at the 
close of business on December 31, 
1912. While this is an excellent 
showing for the bank and its officers, 
it is none the less an infallible index 
of the prosperity and growth of the 
thriving community in which it is 
located. The bank makes a specialty 
of handling citrus paper and during 
the season just closing handled more 
than $50,000 of citrus drafts. 

Groveland, owing its inception to 
the lumber industry, has rapidly de- 
veloped as a citrus center, and is 
now one of the heavy shipping points 
of the county for this fruit. Here is 
to be found the largest Swedish col- 
ony in the state and one of the larg- 
est colonies of this nationality in the 
south. This colony numbers more 
than sixty families. A Swedish 
church is maintained and also « 
Swedish Industrial Association, of 
which Chas. J. Anderson, an enter- 
prising real estate dealer, is secre- 
tary. The members of this colony 
are loyal Americans and progressive, 
enterprising citizens. They are among 
the large citrus growers of the sec- 
tion. 

At Groveland and in its immediate 
vicinity, it is estimated that more 
than 300 acres of new groves are be- 
ing planted this season. 

Clermont is another of the pro- 
gressive towns of South Lake county 
and is in the very heart of the citrus 
development now being carried on. 
The Clermont Realty Co. and the 
Lake Highlands Co. are here engaged 


(Continued on page 24) © 
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Hard Upon Crail of Phomopsis:. 


Colonel Frisbie who so ably pre- 
sides over the editorial destinies of 
this journal slipped me quite a job 
in his usual genial manner. From 
behind the usual cloud of cigar smoke 
he shot at me: 

“For our next issue I want you to 
get out and run down what you can 
on Stem End Rot. Don’t want any 
technical stuff. Want it in more or 
less words of one syllable and so writ- 
ten that any average grower can un- 
derstand. Get me?” 

I thought I “got him.”’ It sounded 
easy, particularly when gotten off in 
the Colonel’s well known off-hand 
manner. 

When I started upon my quest it 
proved not to be so easy as I had 
thought. From one _ learned indi- 
vidual who wears horned rimmed 
glasses I extracted a large amount of 
what he doutless regarded as _ in- 
formation. From it I was able to 
sift down that at the bottom of Stem 
End Rot there was some sort of 
something which he called ‘““Phomop- 
sis Citri.” Don’t think I spelled it 
properly right off the reel. As a 
matter of fact, I gently shoved a piece 
of paper and a pencil into the gen- 
tleman’s hand and had him write it 
down. 

It was not that he was unwilling 
to explain to me, but the line of lan- 
guage which this man has accumu- 
lated inside his system was the sort 
which was impossible to be reduced 
to anything like words of one or two 
syllables. Doubtless he understood 
what he was saying and perhaps some 
other. technical gentlemen also might 
have understood, but it was a little 
too deep for me. 

However, grabbing 
Citri” as a beginning 
upon my quest. 


“Phomopsis 
I continued 
My next victim I 
buttonholed hastily just as he was 


about to cross a street. “What do 
you know about Phomopsis Citri?” I 
asked. 

“You mean that darned Italian 
they had up in the circuit court last 
week? Why he jumped his bond, I 
think,”’ was his reply. 

It was evident this was not the 
placé to look for further information. 

Deeming it wise to, go further 
afield I got in my car and journeyed 
for a little distance. I located a 
prominent grower In the shade of a 


Citri 
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busy packing house. 

“Bill,” I said, ‘““Whet do you know 
about Phomopsis Citri?”’ 

“TI believe old man Davis uses some 
of it, but I don’t know how many ap- 
plications he makes. Don’t know 
anything about it myself, for I don’t 
raise any truck.’”’ 

That was a rather poor beginning, 
but after I changed my tactics and 
began asking what they knew about 
Stem End Rot. I found information 
coming more easily. 

Stem End Rot is the effect and 
Phomopsis Citri is the cause which 
produces the effect. The seme genial 
little organism also produces Me- 
lanose. He, she or it is a pesky little 
devil for sure. Melanose is perhaps 
the most troublesome disease and the 
one most largely to be found through- 
out the Florida citrus area. Melanose 
is fairly well understood by almost all 
progressive growers. However, it 
does not seem equally well under- 
stood that it is Phomopsis Citri, the 
cause of Melanose, which also pro- 
duces Stem End Rot. 

Phomopsis Citri is a fungus. It 
is a common accompaniment to dead 
citrus wood. It is to be found in 
practically every grove to greater or 
less extent. It is more frequently 
and more generally found in groves 
wheres there is present a considerable 
amount of dead branches and twigs. 
It also clings to dropped fruit. 

It is a fungus. The spores are 
produced in great quantity and not 
only propagate the fungus, but are 
responsible also for injury to fruit 
and leaves. The spores are so tiny 
they may only be identified by aid 
of a compounded microscope. Their 
lightness makes them easily carried 
upon the wind for considerable dis- 
tance, not only’ reinfecting the origi- 
nal grove, but spreading the fungus 
growth to other groves in the vicin- 
ity. They germinate and obtain 
growth in dead bark, on dead wood, 
and form fruiting bodies and pro- 
duce other spores. Growth is rapid 
so that where Phomopsis Citri gets 
a good hold upon a grove the dead 
wood may become thoroughly filled 
with fruiting bodies and spores of 
this fungus. 

Growers generally are too familiar 
with the appearance of the typical 
markings of Melanose for it to re- 


quire further explanation from me: 
While Melanose apparently does hot 
afféct the quality of fruit it does so 
greatly disfigure its appearanceas 
to make the control of this fungus 
well worth while. It also may ruin 
young shoots, causing them to drop 
their leaves and later to die. How- 
ever, in view of the popular ¢onfi- 
sion of mind concerning the causés 
of Stem End Rot it seems important 
to identify the cause of Stem End 
Rot with the cause of Melanose. In 
the opinion of authorities Phomopsis 
Citri is capable of causing Stem End 
Rot only when certain scale insects 
have attacked the fruit at the calix 
and loosened it to some extent. The 
fungus of Phomopsis Citri then at- 
tacks this point and growth of the 
fungus between the woody stem and 
the fruit so loosens the latter as to ; 
make it an easy prey for decay, if it 
does not so loosen it as to cause it 
to drop before the time of picking. 

Thus we have a connection .. be- 
tween excessive droppage, Stem End 
Rot and Melanose. 

Inasmuch as it is held that drop- 
page and Stem End Rot are due to a 
combination of attack both by scale 
insects and the fungus, Phomopsis 
Citri, it becomes apparent that dou- 
ble-barrelled efforts really are neces- 
sary to minimize and control these 
diseases. The grower has to contend 
with and to control both the scale 
insects and the fungus. This appar- 
ently is no easy job. Persistence and 
systematic effort is said to be neces- 
sary for control. The use of both 
insecticides and fungicides, there- 
fore, are required. 

H. S. Fawcett, has written most if- 
telligently upon this subject and 
seems to have given it a great deal 
of study. Perhaps no clearer 
handling of the subject is to be found 
than that by Mr. Fawcett which ap- 
pears in Bulletin 150 of the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
compiled by H. G. Stevens, which may 
be had upon application to the experi- 
ment station at Gainesville, Florida. 

Being only a common or garden 
variety of citrus grower I don’t want 
to tread onthe toes either of, uni- 
versity sharks or of the fungicide or 
insecticide wizards by telling how 
the job of controlling this disease 
should be accomplished 
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H New Contender in Citrus field 


From an entirely new and unex- 
pected quarter has suddenly sprung 
into view a fresh contender for hon- 
ors in the citrus field. 

The new entrant into the field of 
citrus endeavor and hitherto stranger 
to citrus circles, is no less than our 
old friend Texas. 

Smile if you will, yet the truth re- 
mains that Texas has entered the 
lists and promises to give both Cali- 
fornia and Florida a “run for their 
money” in the citrus game. 

True, Texas for years past has 
held a place in satsuma production 
only a little less noted than her sis- 
ter states to the east, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Alabama. But in the 
production of real oranges, Texas 
has not entered in the least degree 
into the calculations of the estima- 
tors. He would have been a hardy 
pioneer indeed who would have fore- 
cast that Texas might really become 
a contender for citrus honors. As a 
state of magnificent distances, long- 
horned cattle and quick-trigger men, 
the world was ready to bow down 
and worship. But that Texas should 
have the temerity to attempt the 
raising of oranges and grapefruit on 
a commercial scale, why, that was 
beyond the pale of the most fertile 
imagination. 

And yet, it has come to pass. Texas 
has achieved, or at least it is be- 
lieved that Texas is about to achieve, 
the impossible. 

"Way down on the lower Rio Gran- 
de, in the vicinity of Brownsville and 
the Mexican border, some hardy na- 
tives and a few “Yankees from the 
West,” have been making experi- 
ments in citrus culture. Citrus men 
elsewhere have heard of these experi- 
ments only to laugh. 

True, Brownsville and the lower 
Rio Grande valley are further south 
than the major portion of the citrus 
belt of Florida. True, also, the land 
is not more subject to drought than 
some sections of the California belt. 
Yet, it has been said and believed that 
the frequent “northers’” which visit 
the section, bringing frosts and biting 
winds, combined with the lack of 
rainfall, would prove an_ effective 
bar to citrus cultivation. 

But now come these experimenters 
with the declaration that they have 
demonstrated the entire feasibility of 
citrus culture in the lower Rio Gran- 
de valley. By a system of irrigation 
and grove protection, they claim that 
they have demonstrated that the 
coldest weather to which the section 
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is subjected will not injure the trees, 
while the water problem, they say, 
has been solved as satisfactorily as 
in California. 

There are still “‘Doubting Thom- 
ases,”” but they are not in the Browns- 
ville district. 

Down there, they swear by the 
new industry, and are backing their 
faith by their works—also their 
money. So confident are these 
Texas experimenters that they have 
bought up orange and_ grapefruit 
trees from the nursery companies by 
the hundreds of thousands. One re- 
cent order for more than 100,000 
trees in a single bunch was ordered 
by Texas growers from one Florida 
nursery. And this was but one of 
many large orders placed during the 
present season. 

Irrigation forms the basis of the 
system of culture to be carried on 
by the growers in this new territory. 
During the growing season, water 
will be run onto the groves in such 
quantities as may be required, but 
once the growing season is over and 
the crop is assured, this water will be 
drained off and the land permitted 
to dry out. This dryness of the soil, 
it is claimed, will retard the growth 
of the trees which will remain in a 
dormant condition until the water is 
again turned on in the spring. By 
this system, it is said, the trees will 
be protected from any freeze which 
may come during the winter months. 

It is also the belief of the Texas 
experimenters that by means of this 
system of irrigation, the growth and 
time of maturity of the crop may be 
controlled to a considerable degree, 
and the fruit brought onto the market 
at the’ most favorable season. 

The writer does not pretend to 
speak with authority for the Texas 
growers, nor is he inclined to be 
overly optimistic in regard to the re- 
sults which may be achieved in the 
lower Rio Grande valley when the 
work is inaugurated on a large scale. 
But he has witnessed the efforts of 
Texas satsuma growers. . He has seen 
them overcome discouragement after 
discouragement until finally they 


have gained an equal footing -with - 


their fellow growers to ‘the east. In 
view of this achievement on the part 
of the Texas satsuma grower, ‘the 
writer is not inclined to scoff too soon 
at the claims of the men who are un- 
dertaking to develop the citrus in- 
dustry on a larger scale “down on the 
Rio Grande.” 

Whatever the result of the vast 





undertaking now under way, citrus 
growers throughout the land will 
watch developments with a considera- 
ble degree of interest. For one, the 
writer will withhold judgment until 
the results of the big experiment 
has been definitely determined. 
Meantime, he desires to register his 
admiration of the spirit of confidence 
in which these Texans have invested 
their money and are investing their 
time in the effort to prove the truth 
of their theory. 

Should their experiment: finally 
prove successful, it cannot fail to ex- 
ert a great influence upon the citrus 
industry of the United States. 





Big Demand for Umatilla Fruit 


Shippers at Umatilla find the de- 
mand for citrus fruit at the present 
time greater than can be supplied. 
Telegraph orders are having to be 
turned down because of an inability 
to secure fruit to supply them. One 
fruit company is buying fruit in Polk 
county and elsewhere, endeavoring 
to meet the present demand. This 
same company is shipping out from. 
four to five cars a day, and could 
ship a dozen cars daily if fruit could 
be obtained. Present prices range: 
from $4.75 to $5.25 f .o. b., growers 
receiving from $3.50 to $4.50 a box 
on the tree. 





ANOTHER GROVE CHANGES 
HANDS 


H. 8S. Rogers and H. E. Cornell of 
Winter Haven purchased through the 
Rupert Smith Real Estate Agency, 
the fine budded grove of Dr. R. L. 
Cline, 2% miles west of Arcadia. 
This grove consists of 26 acres in 
grove and is about three-fourths of 
valencia, and pineapple oranges, all 
bear. One of the finest groves in this 
section, and always has been a good 
income producer. It is understood 
that something in the neighborhood 
of $40,000 was paid, including this 
year’s crop. : 

Mr. Rogers recently purchased the 
Carlton and McSwain grove, located 
near this grove, and Mr. Cornell is 
the resident manager of the Glen St. 
Mary nursery, located at Winter 
Haven, Fla., and has entire charge of 
the producing end of the Glen St. 
Mary nursery. Mr. Cornell and Mr. 
Rogers have large grove interests in 
the Winter Haven section. Rupert 
Smith will look after their interests 
at Arcadia, although Mr. Rogers will 
be down frequently. 
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Relation of Soil Tillage to Citrus Crops 


The following timely article on 
soil tillage in its relation to citrus 
groves, was read before a meeting 
of citrus growers by W. M. Mertz 
of Alta Loma, Cal.: 

Soil tillage may be defined as any 
operation by which soil particles are 
changed in their physical relation- 
ship, one with another. 

From times prehistoric, man cul- 
tivated or stirred the soil prep- 
aratory to the planting of a crop. 
To prevent choking by weeds, culti- 
vation was resorted to during the 
growth of many crops and thus we 
find the practice of soil tillage dat- 
ing back farther than any other farm 
operation of the present day. 

Although we have many modern 
devices for soil tillage, we still have 
much to learn not only as to ways 
and means, but also as to just what 
we actually wish to accomplish by 
any given operation. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that one seldom 
finds two farmers following the same 
method. 

Even under annual crop systems, 
we find many variations in soil till- 
age. This is particularly noticeable 
in regard to their rotations of the 
several crops grown. 

When we enter the field of irrigat- 
ed agriculture we find even more di- 
verse ideas as to soil tillage and when 
we couple up with this, the fact that 
large acreages in such perennial crops 
are citrus, we reach a point where 
it seems that there is no generally 
accepted: idea as to this important 
phase of orchard management. 

We find variations from no culti- 
vation to constant deep cultivation 
the entire twelve months of the year. 
With the wide range of soil types we 
naturally expect certain necessary 
changes in method, but there can: be 
but one answer to the question, 
“Why such infinite variation on the 
same soil type,’’ namely, the lack of 
knowledge as to fundamental rea- 
sons for the various phases of soil 
tillage. 

I firmly believe that we are more 
in need of accurate information re- 
lating to soil tillage than along any 
other single phase of orchard man- 
agement. When we come ‘to a final 
analysis I believe we will find- that 
many of our problems of fertilization, 
irrigation and disease control, will be 
closely linked up with right or wrong 
methods of soil tillage. 

The more common operations of 
soil handling in the citrus groves, 
may be enumerafed as follows: plow- 


ing, disc harrowing, furrowing and 
cultivating. If we plow, why? Plow- 
ing may accomplish the following ob- 
jects; first to incorporate or bury 
manures, cover crops and fertilizers 
in order that they may decay and 
plant food latent therein be made 
available to the roots. At the same 
time, these materials are physically 
placed nearer the zone of root feed- 
ing, thus hastening their utilization. 
Second; plowing opens the soil and 
gives it greater capacities for the ab- 
sorption and retention of both wa- 
ter and air. This is doubly import- 
ant under irrigation, since a certain 
amount of stratification and cement- 
ing of the soil seems unavoidable un- 
der our existing methods. On heavy 
silts and clays, this action is extreme- 
ly common and is usually followed by 
a rapid decline in the vigor of the 
trees if some corrective measure is 
not adopted. The disc harrow, of 
late years has taken the place of the 
plow in many groves. There seems 
to be several reasons advanced for 
this change. The most important 
seems to be the fact that in this 
method of spring tillage the roots 
of the trees are not disturbed. Again, 
the surface soil can be gotten into 
shape for irrigation and a good mulch 
obtained with less labor. I believe 
in the use of the disc harrow, but 
not to take the place of the plow. 
The disc will not open up the soil 
as deeply as most growers are accus- 
tomed to cultivate during the sum- 
mer and thus, any compacted layer 
which has been formed during the 
season past, is left undisturbed. On 
heavy soils, water will usually pene- 
trate less rapidly after discing than 
after plowing and the circulation of 
air must also be less. 

Again, manures, cover crops and 
fertilizers are mixed with the top 
surface soil by the dise and are left 
where they will all be in the dry 
mulch during the succeeding summer 
months. We have had ample proof 
that fertilizer salts contained in this 
mulch of surface soil, do not reach 
the roots in any appreciable quantity 
through the agency of irrigation. 
Thus, from this standpoint alone, it 
would seem unwise to depend on the 
disc harrow to incorporate our ma- 
nures and cover crops. This applies 
to light sandy soils fully as much as 
clay types where the greater water 
absorbing power of the soil follow- 
ing plowing, should in itself empha- 
size plowing and that as deeply as 
the past root development will per- 


ee disc harrow should, to my 
mind, be considered as_a surface cul- 
tivator and as such is admirably 
adapted to pulverize the soil follow- 
ing plowing and thus complete the 
formation of an efficient mulch. Its 
construction is such that bulky ma- 
nures are not pulled out after being 
plowed under, even when this tool 
immediately follows the plow. In 
fact, using the plow and disc harrow 
together to put the land in shape in 
the spring, seems to come nearer the 
accomplishment of the objects of the 
early spring work than any other 
system thus far devised. Through 
the use of this tool during the spring 
months following plowing, no dis- 
turbance is brought about in the lay- 
ers where most of the manures have 
been buried, until they have-decayed. 

During this period - irrigations 
usually begin and furrowing is our 
next phase of cultivation. The mode 
of furrowing must in part be left 
to the individual since soil types, age 
of trees, depth of previous plowing, 
etc., will of necessity have a bearing 
thereon. Water conservation is of 
prime importance and very shallow 
furrows are wasteful of the water ap- 
plied. However, deep furrows may 
prevent the downward movement of 
fertilizer salts and thus one must de- 
termine the depth, to strike if possi- 
ble a happy medium between furrows 
so shallow that the loss of water is 
prohibitive and furrows so deep that 
all the incorporated manures are to 
one side or above the water level, in 
the furrow. In practice, it has seemed 
wise to furrow as shallow as the 
available water will permit, in order 
that the surface soil may be per- 
mitted to give up its fertility to water 
moving downward into the root area. 

Usually by the time the soil has 
received its first irrigation, the or- 
ganic materials plowed under have 
decayed sufficiently to permit of the 
use of the ordinary cultivator in the 
establishment of the subsequent sur- 
face mulch. 

Here again, we meet a great di- 
versity of opinion, particularly as to 
depth to which the mulch should be 
formed. 

Certainly a deep mulch will con- 
serve more moisture and at the same 
time, the silted layer at the bottom 
of the irrigation furrow will, by deep 
working, be more completely broken 
up. However, we must not lose sight 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Tractors and Trucks for Grove Cork 


It is a poor business man these 
days who does not see the necessity, 
if not actual economy, in keeping up 
with the times, and if that axiom 
applies to what is commonly under- 
stood as ‘‘business,’”’ it certainly is 
applicable to fruit growing. 

Of course a person must be his 
own judge whether he will conduct 
his business on a money making, or 
personal-enjoyment basis. If the lat- 
ter, his methods can be carried on 
to suit his fancy. But the purely 
commercial fruit grower, on the other 
hand, must keep abreast of the times 
and the necessities of the day, if he 
is to compete and get his share of 
business. 

Many modern methods under pres- 
ent conditions are not, however, nec- 
essarily economical. People are ex- 
acting, notwithstanding the wide- 
spread feeling that the cost of liv- 
ing is high. Fruit growers must put 
forth more intense efforts to enable 
the production of the quality of fruit 
people want. 

The commercial fruit grower is 
becoming more and more depended 
upon; ordinary farmers cannot give 
the time any more to produce qual- 
ity fruit. And in order for the com- 
mercial grower to produce quality, 
he must apply every ounce of energy 
and thought to his product. 

Requires Many Hands 

Fruitgrowing requires more per- 
sons to the acre of production than 
does ordinary farming, and if the 
necessary labor were actually obtain- 
able regardless of the wages demand- 
ed these days, it would put the price 
of fruit, especially tree fruit, so high 
that the grower would at once and 
in even stronger terms than now ap- 
plicd to him, be accused of profiteer 
ing. 

Not only does the production of 
fruit, good fruit, require more hands 
per acre than general farming, but 
it now requires especial fitness and 
preference for it. The average farm- 
er has not the patience, and does not 
see the real necessity for all the mul- 
titude of operations and details of 
the business that must be followed 
up with extreme precision. 

With all these conditions staring 
the fruit specialist in the face, his 
only recourse is to invest in machin- 

ery to perform the work of human 
labor. This requires money and 
therefore, an investment on which he 
heuld reeeive compensation. This 
machinery consists of the same that 

u'd be required where plenty of 


By 6. B. Stuart 


help is available, together with tract- 
ors, trucks, etc., not heretofore em- 
ployed. 

Stuart Acres, consisting of 2,100 
acres of fruit and general farming 
lands, uses trucks and tractors. To 
do otherwise, would not entail even 
more costs than were hofsés and tian 
labor used exclusively instead. Mod- 
ern methods and demands require 
quality and efficiency and service. 
Horses, and the absence of machinery 
to produce the right quality are too 
slow and ruinous, 

Power Machinery Pays 

High power sprayers, tractors and 
trucks solve these questions and are 
the only things that will. While we 
have our preference for certain types 
and styles of such machines, we be- 
lieve that there are many other 
makes from which to select that will 
prove efficient. One important point 
to consider in the purchase of ma- 
chinery, is the availability and 
promptness of shipment of new parts 
for repairs. 

It would, of course, be idle to say 
that all tractors and other machin- 
ery ou the market are safe to buy. 
There are good, bad and indifferent 
kinds, the same as with everything 
else. Judgment must be used, but 
I am not, in the scope of this article, 
supposed to exploit any one or a 
group of makes of machines. 

In young orchards, the small tract- 
or is, in our experience, an absolute 
necessity where the owner of the or- 
chards must depend on hired help 
for the plowing and other cultural 
work. Even with tractors, it is hard 
to get men who will do the work with 
care and not injure the trees. How- 
ever, of the two evils, tractors are 
preferred to horses for orchard cul- 
ture. 

If the orchard is not too large and 
so that the owner can do much of 
the cultural work, a small tractor 
that will handle two plows, will do 
all the work required—plow, drag, 
draw the seeder for putting in cover 
crops, handle the mower, rake, load- 
er, or any other ordinary appliance in 
orchard use, including the sprayer. 
He need have no horses at all. The 
truck will haul the fruit to market, 
or the tractor, though perhaps too 
slow, will haul the wagon loaded with 
fruit. 


Hauling Done by Trucks 
In our orchards the tractors per- 
form all kinds of cultural work, but 
leave the hauling work to trucks. 


This is advisable because a wagon is 
ustially utsatisfactoty. Good springs 
are necessary. Fruit will not stand 
the rough riding it is subjected to 
when wagotts are used to haul it to 
market. In buying trucks good judg- 
méit should be used and attention 
paid to the springs with which they 
are equipped. And even with trucks, 
too much speed must be avoided, and 
consideration exercised in loading. 
After utmost care has been used, in 
picking and loading the fruit it can 
be ruined even in trucks by a reck- 
less or speedy driver. 

In a word, the purchase of a truck 
deserves care and judgment in se- 
lection with especial attention to 
spring suspension and its adaptibility 
to the load. 





STANDARD GROWERS 
NAME OLD OFFICERS 
At a recent meeting of the Stand- 
ard Growers’ Exchange, held at the 
central offices in Orlando, the form- 
er officials were all re-elected. They 
are: Joseph DiGiorgio, president; 
Joseph A. Trombetta and Lawrence 
yentile, vice-presidents; Joseph Gen- 
tile, Jr., treasurer; W. A. Blackman, 
secretary. The past season was re- 
ported to have been most favorable 
for this concern and the prospects 
for the future very bright. The com- 
pany during the past season has at- 
quired a number of valuable proper- 
ties and has just closed a deal for 
a $200,000 tract of land near Fort 
Pierce. 
Diseased Roots Cause Rot 
Complaints about the rotting of 
oranges from the grove to the mar- 
ket increase. It is the experience of 
Dr. L. C. Julian of Clearwater, Fla., 
from twenty years of observation in 
his own grove and near neighbors, 
that it is due to sour sap introduced 
from diseased roots, largely root knot 
which he prevents by proper treat- 
ment. His fruit is usually sold at 
from 50 cents to $1 more by the box 
than from neighboring untreated 
groves. 


Made Fortune in Citrus 
James Wright, a negro, has recent- 
ly sold one of his orange groves at 
Deland, Fla., for $18,000 and. will 
retain this year’s crop. Wright is 
reputed to be worth from $80,000 to 
$100,000, all of which he has made, 

in the last 20 years. : 
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Make “Useless Members” Produce 


Edwin T. Meredith, the newly ap- 
pointed secretary of agriculture, has 
issued a statement which, while it 
deals with agricultural problems in 
general, will -be of interest to citrus 
growers who are vitally interested in 
reducing the cost of living or bring- 
ing the price of their own products 
up to the general level of other ne- 
cessities. 

Growers who have sold their or- 
anges at $2.00 per box are wonder- 
ing why this same fruit should be 
sold by New York jobbers at $8 to 
$8.25 .per box. Growers of grape- 
fruit which sells in the local Florida 
markets at retail at six or eight for 
two-bits, are wondering why the 
same fruit retails in the central west 
at 15 to 20 cents apiece. 

In answering questions of news- 
paper men regarding means for re- 
ducing the high cost of living, Edwin 


T. Meredith, the newly installed Sec-- 


retary of Agriculture, said that use- 
less employes, no matter in what line 
they may be engaged, must be re- 
leased from non-productive work and 
given an opportunity to become pro- 
ducers upon the farm or in the fac- 
“tory. If this is done and if jobbers 
and retailers recognize the harm that 
must ultimately come from profiteer- 
ing on the farmer and content them- 
selves with a reasonable profit, he 
said, the question of the high cost of 
living will largely solve itself to the 
permanent good of all. But unless 
the whole country—all business and 
all labor—does recognize this as a 
common problem and do the things 
necessary to solve it, he continued, 
“less and less will there be of farm 
produce to divide among the whole 
people and higher and higher will go 
the price of that which is produced.” 

“TI am surprised,’’ said Mr. Mere- 
dith, “that I should have received the 
number of messages I have, particu- 
larly from daily papers, asking what 
plans, I as Secretary of Agriculture, 
have to reduce the high cost of living, 
indicating that the general feeling is 
that this is essentially an agricultural 
problem. It is, of course related to 
agriculture, but no more than to 
many other lines of activity, and I am 
tempted to believe that the solution 
of the problem lies more in the hands 
of those interested in distribution 
and non-productive enterprises than 
in the hands of the farmers of the 
country. 

“The farmers must certainly pro- 
duce. They have produced and will 


produce—that is their business. They 
are on a piece-measure basis, so given 
satisfactory conditions they will do 
their part, as the farmers of America 
have in every situation or crisis that 
has faced the country. But this 
question of ‘satisfactory conditions’ 
is a big one. It is not a satisfactory 
condition for the farmer to receive 
reduced prices for his pork, wheat, 
hides, while the prices of his ma- 
chinery, lumber, and shoes are raised. 
It does not conduce to a_ pleasant 
frame of mind on the part of the 
farmer or spur him to greater pro- 
duction to be obliged to sell his pro- 
ducts for half or less than he later 
sees them sold for at retail. The 
dairy farmers of the country wonder 
if they are treated fairly when they 
receive 35 to 40 cents for butter and 
see it retail at 85 cents. The poultry 
men wonder why, when they receive 
from 40 to 50 cents for eggs, they 
retail as high as a dollar per dozen. 
The hog growers wonder if they are 
not in a ‘hazardous’ business when 
they buy fencing and all other sup- 
plies at greatly increased prices, and 
then see‘ their produce fall 50 per 
cent and sold by them at an actual 
loss, in answer to a demand on the 
part of the rest of the population for 
reduced cost of living. 

“The farmers of America,” the new 
secretary went on, “are willing to as- 
sume their part of the responsibilities 
as American citizens In meeting any 
problem threatening the welfare and 
stability of our country, but this high 
of living problem is a mutual 
one, and they ask that it be ap- 
proached by all the people as a com- 
mon problem. They ask that those 
engaged in distribution eliminate the 
lost motion and not put so great a 
burden upon production as there is 
upon it today. In other words, they 
ask that there be an adequate num- 
ber of producers of wealth, and this 
includes property and food of all 
kinds, and only such number of dis- 
tributors as is necessary to perform 
the services required. They ask that 
the banks, railroads, wholesale 


cost 


houses, retail establishments, factor- . 


ies, all of which are vitally necessary 
to the farmer and recognized by him 
as such, be speeded up along with 
him, that the work now done by three 
men may be done, if possible, by two, 
and the burden of transportation and 
distribution be thereby lightened. If 
the factory executive will speed up 
his plant that there may be two days’ 


labor in the supplies, machinery, or 
what not, that the farmer buys, 
rather than three days’ labor, the ar- 
ticle will cost the farmer that much 
less, his profits be increased, and his 
production stimulated, more men 
stay on the farm, more men go to the 
farm. ‘ 

Put Useless Employes at Productive 

Work 

“Business men must look to the 
operation of their establishments, no 
matter in what line they may be en- 
gaged, and see that no useless em- 
ploye is retained to add to the cost 
of distributing what the farmer now 
produces. Useless employes must be 
released from non-productive work 
that they may go. into productive 
work and add to the sum total that 
may be distributed among all. 

“Let us enjoy in America as high- 
ly developed a system of distribution, 
and in this I include all the profes- 
sions, doctors, lawyers, teachers, as 
well as retailers, transportation, etc., 
as we now have, but let us cut the 
useless member, the surplus one here 
and there, and give him an oppor- 
tunity to become a producer upon the 
farm, or in the factory. Let us have 
six-tenths of our people in production 
and four-tenths in distribution, that 
there may be six-tenths of what a 
man can produce each day for each 
of us, rather than have four-tenths in 
production and six-tenths in distri- 
bution, which gives us only four- 
tenths of what a man can produce 
each day for each of us. To do this 
conditions in production must be at- 
tractive, farming must be remunera- 
tive and offer to a young man who 
engages in it an opportunity equal to 
that offered him should he go into a 
bank, railroad, wholesale or retail 
establishment. 

Labor Must Meet. Farmer Halfway 

“The farmer asks that the laborers 
iu the mines, the factory, and the 
mills, who are also real producers 
along with the farmers, make an ef- 
fort comparable to his to see there is 
just as little labor expense as possi- 
ble in each article turned out by their 
hands, thereby helping the farmers 
of America, who in turn will help the 
laborer. This is not inconsistent with 
the views and desires of the loyal, in- 
telligent laboring men, who recognize 
the mutual advantage to all in an 
honest day’s work for an honest day’s 
pay. Given this, and the miariufac- 
turers, jobbers, and retailers taking 
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Creatment of Tree Clounds is of 
Great Importance 


In the course of his duties as farm 
advisor for Los Angeles County, the 
writer is frequently called upon by 
citrus growers to aid in unraveling 
obscure cases where, for no apparent 
reason certain trees in an orchard 
are doing poorly. The instances in 
which such behavior has been traced 
to wood decay, incurred through 
carelessness or negligence in proper- 
ly caring for wounds made in culti- 
vating, pruning, or top-working, have 
been rather numerous and indicate 
that a surprising number of citrus 
growers do not sufficiently realize 
the importance of treatment of 
wounds. The most disheartening 
feature is that in too many cases the 
injury has gone beyond repair be- 
fore the owner has become even 
aware of its presence. 


Fungi which may occasion wood 
decay in citrus trees abound in all 
of our citrus growing sections and 
are almost certain to obtain a foot- 
hold in a certain percentage of the 
trees where large wounds are made 
and not sealed up immediately. 
Troubles of this sort are particularly 
prevalent in orchards which have at 
some time received a severe prun- 
ing or which have been top-worked, 
and may generally be expected to 


A FLORIDA WONDER TOWN 


‘Oldsmar, the fast growing new 
town on Tampa Bay, fifteen miles 
west of Tampa, is one of the wonder 
cities of the state. 

This is an all-the-year-around town 
and is developing along four chief 
lines of activity: Manufacturing, 
farming, winter tourist resort and 
fruit-growing. The Carmen Grape 
Company has moved its headquarters 
here, and is establishing nurseries 
and vineyards. The Oldsmar Tractor 
Company is manufacturing a wonder- 
ful farm tractor for $375, and the 
company is abuot to put up an ad- 
ditional building to increase its out- 
put. The Palmetto Bush & Fibre 
Company is manufacturing quanti- 
ties of scrub bushes from the long fi- 
bre extracted from the saw palmetto 
roots. The Welch Manufacturing 
Company is a big concern manufac- 
turing lumber and interior finish for 
building from the 55 million feet of 
long-leaf southern pine timber on 
the properties of this company. J. 
Bornstein, also, has a saw-mill in 


By Robt. @ Rodgson 


show up within two or three years 
after such treatment was given. The 
dead heart-wood exposed, on drying 
and checking offers especially fav- 
orable opportunity for the lodgment 
of the spores of these wood-decay- 
producing fungi which once estab- 
lished work gradually down into the 
branches and occasion a gradual de- 
terioration and final death. 

Tree surgery may and often does 
offer a possible means of remedy, 
but by far the best means of control 
lies in prevention through the use 
of wound dressings applied at the 
time the cuts are made. 


The requirements for a satisfac- 
tory dressing are several. It must 
be comparatively cheap. It must al- 
so be rather permanent, at least not 
losing its effectiveness within a few 
weeks or months. Such a dressing 
must remain on the surface and not 
penetrate to any marked extent, and 
under our particular climatic condi- 
tions must have considerable elas- 
ticity in order to take care of large 
fluctuations in atmospheric tempera- 
ture. Such substances as whitewash, 
lead paints, and varnishes or shellacs 
do not satisfactorily meet these re- 
quirements, since they soon dry out 
and lose their protective qualities. 


operation. The Turpentine Products 
Company makes turpentine and ros- 
in. The Farrington Company manu- 
factures cement brick, building 
blocks and other cement products. 
E. E. Preston has a cigar factory. 


Oldsmar has electric lights, wa- 
terworks, seven miles of paved or 
graded streets, parks, boulevards; 
the Wayside Inn, a good hotel under 
the management of Col. George Sel- 
by; two garages, beautiful sheltered 
salt-water bay with excellent swim- 
ming, fishing and boating facilities, 
with a channel 50 feet wide and 800 
feet long from the town beach out 
to deep water. Nearly all the large 
cities in Florida are located on the 
salt-water coast. The Oldsmar gram- 
mar school takes pupils from the first 
through the eighth grade, and there 
is free automobile bus transporta- 
tion, over brick paved automobile 
roads, to the nearest high school. 
Oldsmar also has church facilities, 
and the Oldsmar State Bank is do- 
ing a good business. During the last 
few months more than a mile and a 


Grafting wax, while excellent in 
many respects, at present prices for 
beeswax comes rather expensive. 
Probably the most promising class 
of available materials are those of 
an asphaltum base. Asphaltum roof 
paint has been used by some with 
good results. Grade D. asphaltum 
melted and applied hot gives fair sat- 
isfaction.’ Grade B. asphaltum, which 
is a liquid form, is popular among 
some growers. A liquid preparation 
made by dissolving asphaltum ‘in gas- 
oline or distillate, is recommended . 
by certain authorities. Boiled coal 
tar has been used somewhat in the 
past and there are a number of com- 
mercial preparations on the market 
used to a certain extent. Probably the 
best dressing for the purpose is still 
to be worked out. There is much 
need of further study along this line. 
The important thing, however, is 
for citrus growers to recognize the 
importance of treating all wounds of 
an inch or more in diameter and to 
make certain that all such wounds. 
are well coated with some dressing 
which is renewed occasionally as 
needed, as determined by frequent 


inspection. 





half additional cement sidewalks 
have been laid, many blocks of resi- 
dence streets have been shell-paved 
and more new houses have been fin- 
ished than in many other towns five 
times as old as Oldsmar. The above 
has been accomplished in three years. 


PLANTING LARGE CITRUS 
GROVE AT AUBURNDALE 


Judge W. S. Preston of Bartow, 
for the past twenty-five years con- 
nected with citrus enterprises in Polk 
county, is now engaged in planting 
a 120-acre tract of citrus land near 
Auburndale. This tract is said to 
contain some of the finest citrus land 
in that favored section. Planting 
has been completed on the first eigh- 
ty acres and the remainder of the 
tract will be planted before the end- 
ing of the planting season. While 
the greater part of the planting is of 
oranges, a considerable acreage is be- 
ing devoted to grapefruit and ‘tan- 
gerines. 1 I 
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ith California Citrus Growers 


New equipment has been installed 
in the new addition to the packing 
house of the Stewart Fruit Co., at 
San Fernando. 


C. R. Hobbs has been elected as a 
director of the Rialto Heights Citrus 
Association to fill the place made 
vacant by the resignation of L. E. 
Newcomb. 


Col. Harris Weinstock, state mar- 
ket director, tendered his resigna- 
tion to Governor Stephens in Janu- 
ary, owing to ill health. As soon as 
he is able to do so he will resume at- 
tention to his personal business af- 
fairs 


Edwin Chambers and Dorothy Mac- 
Donald have purchased from W. E. 
Bush of Los Angleles ten acres of 
Valencias and lemons in the foot- 
hill tract and fronting on Palm Drive, 
Glendora. The price reported was 
$4,000 an acre. 


Citrus growers of the Pomona Val- 
ley report an unprecedented off- 
bloom in their groves. It has been 
quite general beginning as far back 
as November, according to President 
J. B. Vaile, of San Dimas, president 
of the Los Angeles County Farm Bu- 
reau. 


Judge Z. B. West of the superior 
court recently gave judgment in fa- 
vor of the Anaheim Citrus Fruit As- 
sociation against L. C. Yeomans. The 
court holds that Mr. Yeomans is 
bound by his agreement to pay the 
association 50 cents a box on 568 
boxes of fruit delivered to other con- 
cerns. 


An effort is being made to pro- 
cure a $100,000 appropriation from 
congress for the establishment of 
two citicultural experiment stations, 
one at Fresno and the other at Oak- 
ville, for the purpose of working out 
some plan by which the wine grape 
may be converted to table grape, 
raisin grape and currants. 


The crop of all varieties of orangés 
offered. for sale from the California 
State Hospital at Patton this year 
amounted to 400,000 pounds. They 
were sold on bids to the Sutherland 
Fruit Co. for $4.31 per hundred 
pounds, picked and delivered at road- 
side. The state law requires that 
they shall be sold under sealed bid. 


The San Diego Sun states that it 
is reported that William Wrigley, 
David Blankenhorn and others who 
are said to have purchased for $4,- 
000,000 the holdings of the San 
Diego Land and Town Co.’s property 
at Chula Vista, including the Sweet- 
water dam, are planning improve- 
ments in water supply which will 
make it possible to put twice as much 
land under cultivation in the district. 
If this is done, it is stated, Chula Vis- 
ta and Otay Mesa may in ten years 
produce 5,000 carloads of lemons per 
annum. 

The Santa Ana Register states that 
114 trees on the William Schnitger 
ranch at Garden Grove produced 
1029 boxes of navels. 

The Hartzell estate has sold the 
old homestead grove on the East 
Highlands bench and comprising 25 
acres of navels and Valencias to W. 
V. Ranney of San Diego for $80,000. 

J. A. Adair has purchased ten acres 
of Valencias, lemons and avocados 
in Glendora from H. Morton of Oak- 
land. Mr.Morton will retain the ten 
remaining acres of orchard property, 
but will put it in charge of a care- 
taker, he and his family returning to 
Oakland to reside. 


Many improvements are being 
made at the packing house of the 
Garden Grove Citrus Association in 
preparing for’ the 1920 Valencia crop. 
Among them are a new sizer, a dryer 
and washer with a capacity of three 
cars a day, just doubling that of the 
old equipment. 

At the.annual meeting of the Olive 
Hillside Groves, Inc., recently held, 


_ the following officers were elected: 


President,, W. A. Greenleaf; vice- 
president, C. O. Heim; directors, J. 
M. Bush, R. H. Paulus and H. A. 
Buhrmann. C. P. Early, general man- 
ager of the M. O. D., through which 
the association ships its fruit ad- 
dressed the growers present. 


C. C. Teague, of Santa Paula, head 
of the Limoneira Company, has join- 
ed with C. Thorpe, manager of the 
California Walnut Growers Associa- 
tion, A. L. Hobson, of New York, and 
John Lagomarsino in the formation 
of the $1,000,000 California Orchard 
Company which has acquired 1900 
acres of land near King City, Mon- 
terey County. General fruit raising 


will be engaged in. 


The First National Bank of Up- 
lands was the successful bidder for 
the $100,000 6 per cent serial cou- 
pon bonds issued by the Lemon Grow- 
ers Exchange of Upland for the pur- 
pose of erecting a new lemon pac 
house to duplicate its present plant. 
The bonds will be sold locally if they 
are desired, according to President 
Cc. V. Barr, of the Uplands bank. 
Work is well under way for the new 
‘house. 


The famous Hewes citrus ranch 
and park near Orange is to be fur- 
ther developed by a syndicate of Los 
Angeles capitalists and a group of 
Orange County citrus growers. The 
property comprises about 700 acres, 
planted mostly to lemons, although 
there are 200 acros of Valencias and 
some avocados. 03 park comprises 
35 acres and is one ©* the show places 
of the county. The David Hewes 
Realty Co., of which F. P. Flint, ex- 
ecutor of the Hewes estate, is presi- 
dent, will probadly take up an op- 
tion on the property. D. E. Huff is 
vice-president of the company and 
general manager of the property. 


The opinion is expressed by statis- 
ticians that the electrical wind storm 
of November ruined something like 
1000 cars of navels or at least dam- 
aged them sufficiently to lower their 
grade. 


‘Lemon Squash” is a new bever- 
age introduced into this country re- 
cently by New Drinks, Ltd., an Aus- 
tralian corporation. The trade mark 
of this drink is ‘“Kia-Ora’ (pro- 
nounced key-ora). 


Roy L. Hendrix, manager of the 
Covina Heights Groves Packing 
House, was one of the delegates for 
the Mutual Orange Distributors to 
the Fruit Jobbers convention at San 
Francisco. A party of thirteen drove 
up to the convention in machines. 


The annual estimate of oranges 
and lemons prepared each year by 
the Riverside Press gives the prob- 
able orange shipments as 32,775 cars 
of oranges and 9150 cars of lemons. 
These figures are somewhat below 
those made by others. Generally the 
orange crop has been estimated at 
40,000 cars and lemons as about 10,- 
000 cars. 
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Tenth National Orange Show Sets Record 


Even though one may be perfectly 
familiar with citrus fruits on _ the 
trees and with citrus growing as a 
business; however many citrus ex- 
hibits one may have seen at county, 
district or state fairs and exposi- 
tions, until one has visited the Na- 
tional Orange Show, he really has but 
little conception of what a citrus ex- 
hibit may really be made to mean. 
I have yet to see the man, or woman, 
who on his first visit to the National 
Orange Show was not somewhat be- 
wildered by the labyrinthian display 
of citrus fruits. 

And while this has always been 
true of the National Orange Shows 
held on the California coast, it was 
never so true as on the occasion of 
the Tenth National Orange Show 
held last month in the new quarters 
at San Bernardino. 

True it is that the display was con- 
fined to California grown fruits, and 
that one from the southeast missed 
the familiar varieties of Florida cit- 
rus fruits, yet so wonderfully com- 
plete was the display that one could 
but wonder how such a great variety 
and profusion of fruits could be 
grown in one state. 

The exhibits of Washington na- 
vels, Valencias, seedless grapefruit 
and the many varieties of lemons, 
made such a display as the very old- 


By J. G6. MePbereon 


est of the old inhabitants had never 
seen, nor, until very recently, hoped 
to see. 


The thing which particularly 
struck the experienced observer was 
the very superior quality of the fruits 
shown. Nothing but the very highest 
class of fruit was permitted a place 
in the exhibits. Every single speci- 
men was a prize winner, or would 
have been at any other show. Even 
the least desirable of the exhibits 
shown would have been considered 
marvels of perfection but a few short 
years ago. 


It is said that fully a million or- 
anges, grapefruit and lemons were 
included in the exhibit, and while it 
is improbable that anyone of the 
thousands of visitors who thronged 
the booths during the show wasted 
time counting the beautiful yellow 
and golden globes which lay in pyra- 
mids and circles and squares about 
the place, none was found to ques- 
tion the accuracy of the statement. 

The exhibits were divided into 
twenty-two special classes, and these 
again were sub-divided into sections, 
first, second and third prizes being 
awarded in each section. The win- 


ners of these ribbons embraced 
growers from every section of the 
California citrus belt, and scarcely a 





county or section of a county failed 
to capture some of the many ribbons 
awarded. 

The sweepstakes prizes 
were as follows: 

WASHINGTON NAVELS 
(For Best 24 Boxes) 

First prize, $100 and trophy— 
American Fruit Growers, Inc., Up- 
land. 

Second prize, $50—Granite Hill 
Rancho, Riverside. 

Third prize, $25—Thomas H. Pep- 
pers, Upland. 

LEMONS 
(For Best 24 Boxes) 

First prize, $100, certificate and 
trophy—Riverside Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Second prize, $50 and award cer- 
tificate—Lemon Growers Exchange, 
Upland. 

Third prize, $25 and award certifi- 
cate—Etiwanda Citrus Fruit Growers 
Association. 

SEEDLESS GRAPEFRUIT 
(For Best 24 Boxes) 

First prize, $75 and trophy— 

American Fruit Growers, Inc., Up- 


land. 
Second prize, $50 and trophy— 


Riverside Chamber of Commerce. 
Third prize, $10 and trophy—Im- 
perial Valley Grapefruit Association. 


awarded 


Bordeaux Oil Gmulsion for Citrus Scab 


Citrus scab is apt to be abundant 
this season, especially if there is 
much more rain like that of late Jan- 
uary and early February. Cold damp 
weather is ideal for scab develop- 
ment, and on the lesions on old in- 
fected leaves spores will develop in 
abundance. These will infect new 
growth as it puts out. 

To avoid scab in groves where it 
has been serious in past seasons, H. 
E. Stevens, pathologist at the Ex- 
periment Station, says a clean up 
spray should be made as soon as pos- 
sible. In the spray schedule for cit- 
rus, bulletin No. 18, Extension Divi- 
sion of the College of Agriculture, 
this spraying is listed as No. 1, and 
should be made preceding the new 
flush of growth in the spring. Bor- 
deaux mixture 3-3-50 is generally 
recommended for this spraying. In- 
stead of the plain bordeaux mixture, 
a bordeaux-oil emulsion can perhaps 
be used to advantage. The use of 
this combination is comparatively 


new in the Florida citrus groves, but 
the results obtained with this solu- 
tion by Messrs. Winston and Yothers 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, will warrant giving it 
a place in the spraying schedule for 
citrus. 

The bordeaux-oil emulsion may ul- 
timately take the place of plain bor- 
deaux mixture in all citrus spraying 
operations. Scale insects increase 
rapidly after the use of plain bor- 
deaux mixture, which makes its use 
objectionable to the citrus grower. 
In using the bordeaux-oil emulsion 
there is not the rapid increase in 
scale insects, no more so than that 
on unsprayed trees. The oil emul- 
sion is the principal agent that keeps 
the scale in check, killing those pres- 
ent at the time the spraying is made. 
The eggs, however, are not killed, 
and when the bordeaux-oil emulsion 
has been used the ordinary spring 
spraying for scale should not be over- 
looked. 


the bordeaux-oil 


In preparing 
emulsion, the bordeaux is made in 
the usual way and placed in the spray 
tank. With the agitator running the 
oil emulsion is added and thoroughly 


mixed. Enough emulsion should be 
added to make from one-half to one 
per cent of oil to the total spraying 
solution in the tank. The “cold 
stirred” or boiled oil emulsions are 
used, or any of the proprietary oil 
emulsions seem to mix well with the 
bordeaux mixture and give about 
equal results. 

If tender foliage is present at the 
time of spraying with the bordeaux- 
oil emulsion, the oil emulsion should 
be added at the rate of one-half per 
cent oil. 

There is one thing the citrus grow- 
er should keep in mind in using the 
bordeaux-oil emulsion, and that is 
that rust mites are likely to increase 
rapidly after its use. These should 


be closely watched. 
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Make BDeavy Cut In Canker Fund 


Politics played an important part 
in the fight on the floor of the 
lower house of congress to se- 
cure an adequate appropriation for 
fighting the citrus canker. The fight 
developed into a partisan contest in 
which the element of sectionalism 
was not wanting. 


Despite a determined fight made 
on the floor of the house by Con- 
gressman Frank Clark, the republi- 
can side of that body cut $21,760 off 
the appropriation bill for fighting 
citrus canker and other crop diseases 
in the south, refusing to give any 
reason for the cut beyond a general 
stab at democratic extravangance. 

The Congressional Record gives 
the following account of the progress 
of the bill through the house: 

The clerk read as follows: 

For investigations of insects affect- 
ing truck crops, including insects af- 
fecting the potato, sugar beet, cab- 
bage, onion, tomato, beans, peas, etc., 
and insects affecting stored products. 

Mr. Clark of Florida: Mr. Chair- 
man, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The Chairman: The gentleman 
from Florida offers an amendment, 
which the clerk will read. 

The clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Clark 
of Florida: Page 59, line 3, after 
the words “products” strike out the 
figures $110,000, and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures ‘‘$131,760.”- 

Mr. Clark of Florida: Mr. Chair- 
man, last year this bill carried for 
this purpose $134,960. The esti- 
mates for this year are $131,760. I 
would like to have the attention of 
the chairman of the committee for 
@ moment. ; 

Mr. Haugen: The gentleman has 
my undivided attention. 

Mr. Clark of Florida: I under- 
stood the chairman of the committee 
to say a while ago, in debating an 
amendment offered here, that the 
committee and the house ought to 
stand by the estimates of the depart- 
ment. I now appéal to the chair- 
man of this committee to stand by 
his own proposition. I agreed with 
him fully in his remarks on that sub- 
ject, and I hope my friend will be 
perfectly and absolutely consistent, 
as he generally is, and vote with me 
for this amendment, because this is 
the exact estimate of the department. 
I would like to know upon what 
theory the committee have cut out 
this amount of $21,000. 

Mr. Haugen: I regret that the 
committee of the whole did not fol- 


low my suggestion that the estimates 
made by the department be used as 
a guide in determining the amount 
of these appropriations. 

The committee on agriculture has 
given careful consideration to every 
estimate made by the department and 
have not gone beyond those estimates, 
but the committee of the whole have 
gone beyond them. On this item as 
on all other items, we think we have 
been very liberal in the amounts 
which we have reported to the house. 

Mr. Clark of Florida: I want the 
gentlemen to stand by his statement 
that he is going to be governed by 
the experts in the department. I 
call attention to a telegram which I 
have received from the head of the 
plant bureau in my state. Something 
has been said about the appropria- 
tion for citrus canker in Florida. I 
want to say that the state of Florida 
matched dollar for dollar with the 
federal government in the eradica- 
tion of citrus canker. This insect is 
destroying the sweet potato industry 
in a number of states. The state of 
Florida is appropriating money along 
with the general government to deal 
with this insect, which threatens to 
destroy this great food product. I 
undertake to say that there was not 
a scintilla of evidence before the 
committee to justify them in cutting 
down this estimate of the department 
$21,760. The amount asked by the 
department for the coming year for 
this purpose was $3,200 below the 
amount carried by the bill last year. 

Mr. Chairman, my friend from 
Iowa. (Mr.Haugen) insisted ‘before 
this committee a few moments ago 
that we had no other means of 
knowledge except what the experts 
said, and in his testimony before the 
committee Dr. Howard insisted upon 
this full amount. Yet the committee, 
who admit that they are not experts 
and that they know nothing about the 
needs of this proposition except as 
they get it from the department, have 
cut down the estimate of the depart- 
ment by $21,760. I would like to 
know from the chairman of the com- 
mittee upon what theory they did it 
and what evidence was before them 
that warranted their action in thus 
seriously injuring the great food 
crops of sweet potatoes, sugar beets, 
cabbage and so forth? 

I ask that this telegram be read, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman: Without objec- 
tion, the telegram will be read in the 
gentleman’s time. 


The clerk read as follows: 
Gainesville, Fla., Feb. 11,1920. 
Hon. Frank Clark, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

House agricultural committee has 
cut items for citrus canker inspec- 
tion investigation, bureau of entomol- 
ogy, $21,000 below secretary of agri- 
culture request, which was same as 
amount requested by secretary, de- 
partment will be ynable to continue 
co-operating with us _ eradicating 
sweet potato weevil. Several thous- 
and already expended from state and: 
federal fund will be lost. Eradicat- 
ing work very successful. Please 
try to get amount restored. Letter 
follows: 

WILMON NEWELL. 

Mr. Clark of Florida: I want to 
say that this is no time to be cutting 
down appropriations for the increase 
of food products, in my opinion. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The Chairman: The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Haugen. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
ply to the gentleman’s question, I 
desire to say that a situation created 
by the gentleman and his colleagues 
on that side has made it necessary 
to reduce the estimate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
debate on this paragraph and ll 
amendments thereto be closed. 

The Chairman: The gentleman 
from Iowa asks unanimous consent 
that the debate on this paragraph 
and all amendments thereto be 
closed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Chairman: The question is 
on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. Clark). 

The question being taken, on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Clark of 
Florida) there were—ayes 36, noes 
70. 

Accordingly the amendment was 
rejected. 


Should Plan for Permanency 


When one commences work for an 
orchard or fruit grove he must have 
as his objective the creation of what 
is to be a life-time crop, and in this 
essential there is a wide difference 
between an annual cropping of, say 
corn, and the permanent results that 
are looked for in the cultivation of 
trees. If agriculture, in the ordin- 
ary sense, would be thorough, how 
much more thorough should be ar- 
boriculture. 
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COL. T. L, WILSON 


Prominent Bartow attorney and one of the heavy grove owners of Polk 
County. Colonel Wilson is the owner of many fine groves and has recently 
added largely to his holdings. 





CULTURAL IRRIGATION OF 
CITRUS GROVES 


(Continued from page 6) 


Formerly of U. S. Dept. Agriculture 
harrows riding on wheels, with ex- 
tentions for reaching under tree 
limbs may well be used. These should 
be capable of regulation for depth; 
once the grove soil is plowed and pul- 
verized, the harrow used should be 
one which will stir the top soil light- 
ly and cover the most ground possi- 
ble with one man running it. The 
plow, though commonly’ used _ but 
once a year in the grove, should be 
suitable for its particular purpose. 
A careless plowman, or an inefficient 
plow may ruin a season’s results in a 
grove by cutting the feeding roots. 
If the plow fitted with a shoe to 
regulate the depth of plowing is used 
to turn the soil to a depth of three 
to three and one-half inches, and the 
cultivation thereafter is carried on 
to maintain this root depth, no in- 
jury will be realized from dried out 
roots in the top soil. A riding dise 
harrow is a valuable machine for use 
in cutting up a rank growth of cover 
crop before turning it under, so that 
it will be more easily rotted and in- 
corporated with the soil, and will 
not form an insulating layer of grass 
below the top soil to prevent the rise 
of soil moisture. 

Conditions in Florida are so favor- 
able for the growth of citrus trees, 
that growers are apt to be lax in 
their cultural methods, and frequent- 
ly do not realize over a quarter or 
half the profits from their groves 
they might obtain. On the Pacific 
Coast where water costs money, 
where land and freight rates to 
market are high, growers eagerly 
adopt the most advanced scientific 
methods of fruit growing as indeed 
they have to do in order to make a 
fair profit in the industry. Orchards 
and groves there as a general thing, 
show the results of studious care, and 
in many sections the regularly plant- 
ed uniform trees of even size and 
shape and thrifty growth throughout, 
are a marked contrast to many of 
our Florida grove sections as a 
whole; not because it cannot be done 
_ here however. With an equable 

climate, abundant rainfall and ideal 
physical environment for the _ tree 
roots, liberal fertilization and inten- 
sive cultivation are factors of first 
importance in realizing grove re- 
turns which will compare favorably 
with returns from any other orchard 
interest or section. The former sim- 
ply requires money, or credit, and 
the latter common sense and elbow- 
grease, two of the main requirements 
for a _ successful citrus grower, 
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whether he be Cracker born, or a no- 
vice in the game. It isn’t always 
the old timer who is the best citrus 
grower by a long ways, nor is he the 
leading exponent of cultural irriga- 
tion. On the contrary he has been 
credited with fathering the only 
other way to successfully grow citrus, 
namely by ‘‘cow-penning”’ his grove 
and omitting all other such practices 
as cultivation, irrigation, pruning 
and so on. Thus what little crop he 
makes is clear profit. But for the 
real dyed-in-the-wool citrus grower, 
intensive cultural irrigation is ur- 
gently recommended, to be accom- 
panied by thoroughly scientific care 
along other lines of necessary work. 


RELATION OF SOIL TILLAGE 
TO CITRUS CROPS 


(Continued from page 15) 

of the fact that we have made a rich 
feeding ground for the roots above 
the floor of the plow furrow, where 
fertilizers, ete., have been 
buried. Again, if we have not fur- 
rowed out for irrigation too deeply, 
it should not be necessary to culti- 
vate as deeply as we plow in order 
to tear up the floor of the furrow. 
It certainly seems reasonable to ex- 
pect that we can’ again find a happy 
medium, where the cultivator will 
reach just deeply enough to accom- 
plish the objects of water conserva- 
tion and prepare for the proper ab- 
sorption of the next irrigation and 
yet not so deeply that the roots are 
not permitted to come up a little 
way into the fertilized soil prepared 
for them by the spring plowing. 

There is nothing new in what you 
have just read, nothing but what you 
have heard over and over again, but 
in the midst of so many new ideas 
and new methods suggested, it may 
not be amiss to think back a little 
over the whys and wherefores of the 
various operations under the general 
head of soil tillage. 


manures, 


WAUCHULA SHIPS GREAT 
QUANTITY CITRUS FRUITS 


After reading of the shipments of 
vegetables from Walchula one might 
be lead to believe that this is strictly 
a vegetable growing country and not 
one of the best orange sections in the 
world, but the fact that the season 
just closed Wauchula shipped over 
one hundred and twenty-five thous- 
and boxes of citrus fruit is some in- 
dication that we grow a few oranges 
around Wauchula. 

About every section in the orange 
district of Florida claims to be “‘the 


"$3.50 to $4.25 per half strap. 
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ideal orange section of Florida.” ’Tis 
said the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. Theory is all right, but 
actual results are more convincing. 
We are willing to compare actual re- 
sults with any section and see the 
thrifty young orange groves and then 
visit other sections and see if you 
can find any finer or more promis- 
ing; then look at the old orange 
groves of the Wauchula section with 
trees fifty years old and still beau- 
ties in their full vigor and bearing 
big crops every year and then look 
the state over and see if you can find 
their equals. 

A low estimate of citrus fruit 
would be $2.50 on the tree for the 
past season and thus it can be seen 
that Wauchula has just finished mar- 
keting a citrus crop which brought 
the growers more than $300,000. 

Florida Advocate. 


FLORIDA ORANGES SELL 
AT $8.25 PER BOX 


The New York Packer, of Febru- 
ary 28th, says that in spite of the 
congestion and bad traffic conditions 
due to the snow storm, the market 
on Florida fruits ruled strong, but 
the majority of stock offered and 
sold has not been delivered up to this 
writing. Demand was active for all 
desirable stock. Best grades of or- 
anges moved out at $6 to $7, with 
extra fancy reaching $7.25 to $8.25. 
Desirable stock was taken at $5 to 
$6 and fruit showing decay brought 
less, according to desirability. Most 
recent arrivals have shown decay and 
in some instances, extreme decay, the 
existing weather conditions in all 
probability being responsible for this. 

Arrivals of Florida tangerines were 
moderate. The ‘market displayed 
considerable strength, with fancy 
fruit selling at $4.50 to $5.25, at 
Un- 
desirable fruit sold at proportionate- 
ly lower prices. 

The Florida grapefruit market was 
quiet under moderate offerings. Best 
marks of desirable size met with 
ready demand at $3.50 to $4.25, with 
extras going higher. Fair to choice 
ranged from $3 to $3.50. 

There were no sales of Porto Rican 
fruit this week, but the cargo of the 
steamship “Brazos” totaling 18,000 
packages was scheduled for sale Fri- 
day. 


One thousand tons of nitrate for 


the orange groves of Southern Cali- 


fornia has reached Los Angeles from 
the nitrate ports of Chile. 
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BIG DEVELOPMENT IN FLORIDA 
CITRUS FRUITS. 


(Continued from page 5) 
up-to-date packer and the wide- 
awake salesman views the great in- 
crease in citrus groves with perfect 
equanimity. Indeed, the element of 
speculation is further removed from 
operations in the development of new 
citrus groves than in many other 
agricultural or horticultural enter- 
prises in which one could at the pres- 
ent time engage. 

It would be impossible to separate- 
ly mention each of the hundreds of 
individual enterprises and scores of 
development projects now under way 
in the citrus section of Florida. In- 
deed, it is not the purpose of this 
article to go into great detail in the 
matter of this development. To do 
so would make the article altogether 
too voluminous and wunweildy for 
perusal... But, in passing, some few 
of the greater of the projects now 
in hand must be mentioned. 

During the past two years, Polk 
county and the hill section of north- 
east DeSoto probably held the center 
of the stage as the center of citrus 
development. But during the plant- 
ing season just closing, Lake and Or- 
ange, Pinellas, Manatee and Hills- 
borough have claimed their full share 
of attention. In each of these coun- 
ties, as well as in the two first 
named, development projects have 
been carried out on an _ extensive 
scale. Lee county, too, and the cit- 
rus counties of the East Coast, have 
shown unwonted activity in the mat- 
ter of new plantings. 

In Manatee county, the Palmer Es- 
tate is engaged in the development 
of a sixteen-thousand-acre tract of 
citrus land under the direction and 
management of Mr. P. H. Roberts. A 
detailed account of this great develop- 
ment project was given in the first 
issue of The Citrus Industry. 

But this is only one of the many 
great projects now under way. 

At Davenport, in Polk county, the 
Holly Hill Grove and Fruit Company 
is one of the big concerns engaged in 
the development of citrus properties 
in the heart of the Polk county high- 
lands. 

This company clears, plants and 
cares for its groves up to the bear- 
ing. period of five years, selling tracts 
in five-acre units to buyers on annual 
payments carried over a_ five-year 
period. This places the grove in the 
hands of the purchaser when five 
years old and bearing in sufficient 
quantity to warrant commercial 
operations, the Development company 
in the meantime bearing all the ex- 
pense of cultivation, fertilization and 








protection. 

This large tract, containing some 
of the best citrus lands in the Florida 
belt, is just being placed on the mar- 
ket, and buyers now are enabled to 
take their pick of the many fine 
small tracts offered in five-acre units. 

To the man who desires to secure 
a grove on the yearly payment plan 
and to escape the worry and labor of 
personal supervision of his grove dur- 
ing the period of development, this 
company offers some very attractive 
features. i 


Also in Polk county, and in the 
famous Lakeland section, is to be 
found the holdings of the Lakeland 
Highlands Company, of which W. F. 
Hallam is the originator and man- 
ager. 


This company has been operating 
for a number of years and a very 
fine property has been developed. 
Scores of these small tracts have been 
sold to individual owners, the de- 
velopment company undertaking the 
details of bringing the grove into full 
bearing. The small tracts are sold 
on the annual payment plan and the 
cost of maintenance, cultivation, fer- 
tilization, etc., is pro-rated among the 
buyers, much on the _ co-operative 
basis. 

While this company has sold much 
of its holdings, it still has some fine 
tracts for sale on these favorable 
terms and conditions, and being so 
favorably located as regards markets, 
packing houses and shipping facili- 
ties, the later bargains are fast being 
taken up. 

Another land development project 
which is of especial interest and de- 
serving of mention, is the vast tract 
of land around Oldsmar, the fast 
growing town near the border line of 
Pinellas and Hillsborough counties. 

While not primarily a citrus fruit 
project, this company owns many 
acres of land susceptible of citrus de- 
velopment, and being located midway 
between the citrus sections of Hills- 
borough and Pinellas counties, af- 
fords an ideal location for the man 
who desires to engage in both citrus 


culture and general farming and 
trucking. 
DeSoto, Manatee, Lee, Orange, 


Hillsborough and Lake counties also 
are the field of operations of numer- 
ous new citrus developments. In the 
latter county, these developments are 
so great in number and so extensive 
in operation that they are mentioned 
separately in another article dealing 
exclusively with that ideal citrus 
section. 

For the man who desires to en- 
gage in citrus culture as a lifetime 
occupation, there probably never will 
be a better time to make the start 


than now, Men who have spent years, 
many of them a lifetime, in the busi- 
ness, are enlarging the scope of their 
operations now as never before. New 
men in the industry will find these 
experienced growers, as well as the 
development companies and state and 
county agents, ready and willing to 
give them the benefit of their knowl- 
edge and experience, while their 
neighbors will give them a welcome 
to the state as hearty and generous 
as the climate is charming and de- 
lightful, as genial as Florida sunshine 
and as all-embracing as the gentle 
zephyrs which blow across the pine- 
clad hills from Gulf to Ocean. 

That the man who would engage 
in citrus culture should bring some 
measure of visible wealth with him 
is true. That he should be willing to 
adapt himself to conditions and to 
learn some of his lessons from the 
experience of others rather than in- 
sisting upon gaining all knowledge 
by personal experience, is equally 
true. But to the man who has suf- 
ficient capital to warrant an invest- 
ment in citrus lands and who comes 
with an open mind and a determina- 
tion to win, citrus growing in Florida 
offers an inviting field and safe re- 
turns, with no greater element of 
risk than in other lines of effort—and 
with fewer such elements than in 
many. 


LAKE COUNTY IN THE HEART OF 
THE LAKE REGION. 


(Continued from page 12) 


in carrying on great development 
projects. Near Clermont is located 
the noted Compton grove, which 
came through the big freeze of 1895 
unscathed and which has since con- 
tinued uninterruptedly in heavy bear- 
ing. This grove, one of the real show 
places of Florida, is now under the 
management of Harold J. Boyd, who 
in addition to caring for this prop- 
erty, owns a fine grove of his own 
in the same neighborhood. 

Lake county’s possibilities of de- 
velopment along citrus lines are un- 
surpassed; it has thousands of acres 
of the very best of citrus lands as 
yet wholly undeveloped. These lands 
are still available in large or smail 
tracts at moderate prices, and in view 
of the great interest being shown in 
citrus development in Florida, it may 
be said that Lake county’s expansion 
along this line has only just begun. 
What this development will be when 
fully realized, one cannot begin. to 
estimate until he has visited every 
section of the county and noted its 
wonderful possibilities. 





MAKING “USELESS MEMBERS” 
PRODUCE. 


(Continued from page 17) 
the harm that must ultimately come 
from profiteering upon the farmer, 
a reasonable profit and recognizing 
the question of the high cost of liv- 
ing will largely solve itself to the 
permanent good of all concerned. 

“On the other hand, if the whole 
country, all business and all labor, 
does not recognize this as a common 
problem,”’ the secretary continued, 
“and do those things which give the 
farmer a fair compensation for his 
efforts, do those things which make 
farming remunerative, pleasant, and 
as attractive as other lines of en- 
deavor, the conditions will not im- 
prove. On the contrary, more and 
more will the young men leave the 
farms, more and more will the older 
men become discouraged, and less 
and less will there be of farm pro- 
duce to divide among the whole peo- 
ple for their sustenance, and higher 
and higher will go the price of that 
which is produced. 

“Attention must be given by pub- 
lic-spirited citizens to the methods 
which tend to quicken and cheapen 
distribution of farm products, such as 
better terminal facilities, easier 
transfers, inland water transporta- 
tion, back hauling and round-about 
routes eliminated. We must all in- 
terest ourselves in helping solve the 
problems of the farmer and furnish 
him facilities that will help him in 
his business. While such facilities 
must be furnished, we find on the 
contrary there is now being made an 
assault on the farm loan bank, which 
gives the farmer money on favorable 
terms, without commissions, without 
renewal charges, finances him to car- 
ry on the fundamental activity of our 
country, gives him long time that 
he may plan ahead where necessary. 
The assault is made by selfish inter- 
ests, and their success would, in my 
judgment, be a blow to agriculture 
in America and result in ultimate 
harm to all interests. But how many 
business men in America have rec- 
ognized this as their problem, or in- 
terested themselves in the farmer’s 
behalf? Very few, and yet they 
could afford, in fact must, interest 
themselves in this and other prob- 
lems affecting the farmer, or they 
will feel the reaction. 

“The farmers of America are will- 
ing and anxious to meet the prob- 
lem of reducing the cost of living as 
a mutual one. They seek the co- 
operation, support and sympathy of 
the business world, and receiving it 
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they will do their part and more. 
All of us working to this end are 
strengthening and making permanent 
agriculture, the foundation of our 
whole structure, and therefore doing 
well for our country as a whole. Ev- 
ery person, no matter in what walk 
of life he may be engaged, should 
have a sympathetic, helpful interest 
in agriculture, be helpful to the farm 
er, and see he gets a fair, square deal 
in all matters. Surely such an at- 
titude is an expression of the highest 
type of patriotism in peace.” 


CRATE MILL TO MOVE FROM 
LAKE WALES TO AVON 
PARK FOR TIMBER 

Rumors have been current for 
some time that the Highland Crate 
Company would discontinue its busi- 
ness here after the close of the sea- 
son, around June ist, but nothing of 
a definite character was obtained un- 
til recently. 

J. A. Caldwell, manager of the 
crate company, confirms the story, 
and says: 

“It is definitely settled that we 
will move our plant to Avon Park 
some time during the summer, where 
we have sufficient timber to run us 
for several years. When we bought 
this plant, the leaders in the move- 
ment thought we were on the right 
trail for a sufficient body of timber 
to run us for many years and it was 
our intention to expand our opera- 
tion to the extent of supplying the 
Polk County Citrus Sub-Exchange 
with boxes, but our plans miscarried 
and there was nothing left to do but 
to move on or liquidate our business. 

“Personally, I am charmed with 
Lake Wales, and her citizenship. It 
is a fine community to live in. I 
think I can see a great future for the 
little town, and regret that circum- 
stances force me to leave. Both my 
family and myself have formed affec- 
tionate attachments for the people.” 
—Lake Wales Highlander. 


DR. BARTHOLOMEW CHOSEN TO 
INVESTIGATE LEMON DISEASE 

The big question of “cultivation” 
and “‘irrigation’’ were discussed at 
the last meeting of the California 
Lemon Men’s Club, and because of 
the importance of the topics and the 
prominence of the speakers who were 
to handle them, the attendance was 
exceptionally large. 

It was announced by Secretary T. 
H. Powell that the revised contract 
between the Lemon Men’s Club and 
the University of California concern- 
ing the special investigational work 
which is to be conducted on the sub- 
ject of the blossom end deteriora- 


2s 


tion of lemons had been executed. 

Secretary T. H. Powell read a let- 
ter from Dr. J. T. Barrett, acting di- 
rector of the Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion, announcing that this work, 
which is to cover four years, is to be 
undertaken by Dr. E. T. Bartholo- 
mew, assistant professor of botany 
at the University of Wisconsin. The 
information was also conveyed that 
Dr Bartholomew will be appointed as- 
sistant professor of plant pathology 
of the University of California. 

D, Barrett’s letter also stated that 
Dr. Webber had had a personal in- 
terview with Dr. Bartholomew on a 
recent eastern trip, and that the ex- 
perience which the Wisconsin inves- 
tigator has had with similar diseases 
of plants and trees, makes him excep- 
tionally well qualified to undertake 
this work for the Lemon Men’s Club. 

Dr. I. G. McBeth, superintendent 
of the Leffingwell Rancho at Whit- 
tier, read a most interesting and in- 
structive paper on “Cultivation.’”’ He 
discussed the subject from a practi- 
cal operating standpoint and pre- 
sented interesting figures. 

W. M. Mertz (of Alta Loma, fol- 
lowed on the same subject, discuss- 
ing it chiefly from the cover crop 
standpoint and on light, sandy soil 
conditions. Prof. E. E. Thomas, of 
the Citrus Experiment Station, 
handled the irrigatién water subject 
and gave some startling facts con- 
cerning the amount of saline matter 
which may be deposited on the land 
from certain water sources. 


Help make your home and town 
attractive. Consult ROYAL PALM 
NURSERIES at ONECO,: FLOR- 
IDA, for planitng plans, and for 
the trees ard plants needed.Write 


for “Beautiful - Grounds Book” 
and catalogue free.  eecemmelalil 


Automobile {Avni 
Tops 

Made New, Recovered 
Repaired 

t 
7 : 
ae 


Whittenburg 


Auto Top Company 


1101 Fia. Ave. Phone 4220 


Tampa, Florida 
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In the Land of the Big Red Apple — 
160 Acres Fruit Land 
For Exchange 


This land, unimproved, is located in the heart of the apple and peach region of the 
Ozarks, famed as the “Home of the Big Red Apple.” Land is the finest quality 
of fruit land, is wholly unincumbered and all taxes paid. Here is an opportunity 


for some one to obtain a fine tract of fruit,land,in a delightful mountain region at a 
very small cost. 


This land will be sold cheap for cash or will exchange for fruit or truck land or 
town or city property in Florida. What have you to exchange? Address, 


P. O. BOX 1254, 
Tampa, = - Florida 


a . 
LE LQPOQLOQ_LPPOQ_ODOOELQQ_Q_ AQ) | | EA 
Ain’t it a?Grand and Glorious Feeling--- 


To buy‘a tract of low-priced land near a rapidly-growing town, and see the 
place grow your way, until your land shows a profit of 100 or 200 per cent.or 
more?: It is one of the surest ways to 


GET RICH 


Meanwhile your investment is safe from burglars, fire and Bolsheviki. I 
can sell you forty acres only about two miles north of Oldsmar at $25 per acre; 
price $1,000; terms $250 down, balance in semi-annual payments inside of 


three years. Five per cent off for cash. Where could you do any better, or 
as well? 


Come Out and See Oldsmar 


the wonderful, rapid-growing three-year-old town, 15 miles west of Tampa, on 
Tampa Bay, Seaboard Railroad and Dixie Highway. Auto busses from Tampa 
pestoffice hourly. Free booklet. Only a limited tract offered on these terms. 
Oldsmar is in Pinellas County, one of the best in all Florida. Now is the time. 


W. E. BOLLES, Oldsmar, Florida. 
SS 





